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Unions vote for THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY FINDS ITSELF OVER- 


unilateralism 


By CHRISTOPHER FARLEY 


"THREE powerful bodies in the 

British Labour movement have 
already sided this year with those who 
believe that the country should re- 
nounce the H-bomb and get out of 
NATO. 

Last week’s decision for unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by the second largest union, 
the 1,000,000 strong Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, follows that of the Co- 
operative Party Conference and the annual 
conference of the Union of Shop Distribu- 
tive and Allied Workers. 

The AEU’s National Committee made its 
decision on May 4 by 38 votes to 14, 
against the advice of its executive. The 
committee was debating unilateral nuclear 
disarmament for the first time in its history. 

The Union has 673,000 votes at the 
Labour Party Conference and more than 
900,000 votes at the Trades Union Con- 
gress. The shop workers have 330,000 and 
350,000 votes respectively at these assem- 
blies. 

* 


The largest union, the Transport and 
General Workers Union, which last year 
under Frank Cousins was a critic of official 
Labour “defence” policy, has no confer- 
ence this year. But the miners and rail- 
waymen still have to meet, as have the 
General and Municipal Workers—the union 
which last vear adopted a unilateralist posi- 
tion and had to be recalled to line up with 
the Labour Establishment. _ 

There is no doubt that the Labour-TUC 
leadership, which is firmly committed to 
NATO, will produce a further declaration 
before the autumn conferences. Opinion 
differs as to whether it will be another 
form of words seeking to find a non-exis- 
tent compromise position, or whether the 
leadership will fight the challenge honestly. 


HUNGER STRIKE 


From Basil Delaine 


se RELEASE us or else...” That is the 

ultimatum white women detainees have 
given South African Minister of Justice 
Erasmas as their detention runs into its sixth 
week. 

The women—21 of them—told Erasmus 
in a petition that unless they are released 
by Thursday they will go on hunger strike. 
Thirty-one white men detainees have stated 
their intention of beginning a “‘ sympathy ” 
hunger strike on Saturday. During their 
detention nineteen children had been left 
parentless. 

Meantime I can reveal that plans are 
being made by Africans in townships to 
demonstrate against the sentences of Pan- 
African leader Robert Sobukwe and others. 


WHELMED BY THE FLOOD OF OPINION 
UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT. 


The so-called defence experts do not know what to do. 


DEMANDING 


They only know 


that the deterrent does not deter and that the weapons of defence cannot 


defend, A large section of the public also 
knows this and is pressing for a new policy. 


The only people who can work out a 
new policy based on reconciliation and 
unilateral disarmament are being prevented 
from doing so by a lack of public and 
private funds, They have not the money 
to go forward with the necessary research 
work. 


They have already done their best on the 
limited resources available, And that best 
has already been enough to earn them the 
respect of many thinking people in all parts 
of the world. 


We have had Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
“ Defence in the Nuclear Age”; Cecil Hin- 
shaw’s “ Non-violent Resistance: A Nation’s 
Way to Peace”; the findings of research 
and study groups in Norwegian, British and 
American universities; while men and 
women with widely different political out- 
looks have already shown their interest in 
defence without arms: Ian Mikardo, Arch- 
bishop Roberts, Baroness Wootton, Earl 
Russell, and many MPs, to instance a few. 


Quaker, pacifist and allied groups have 


also produced reports acceptable to paci- 
fists and non-pacifists alike. 


No one suggests that their proposals are 
the last word on the subject or beyond 
criticism, Bui they do point a way for- 
ward. 

If the union members want a new and 
civilised defence policy—one that will 
offer defence against British and Ameri- 
can as well as Russian military adven- 
tures—they should immediately start 
raising £50,000 for a full committee of 
enquiry into the question of unarmed 
defence. An enquiry which would be 
conducted by the real experts in this field. 


It should not be left to the military ad- 
visers in the labour and trade union move- 
ment who have provided us with the estab- 
lishments at Aldermaston, Foulness and 
Woomera; with the Blue Streak, the Meteor 
fighters and al! the other useless junk now 
filling the scrap yards of Britain and poison- 
ing the sea around us, 

It would be an anti-climax, if not a be- 
trayal, for this rising sense of reality to lead 
merely to the adoption of the Liberal 
policy of relying on American weapons. 


UNILATERAL 
DISARMAMENT 


(Take the next step now 


Now is the time to call in the men and 
women who are prepared to do some new 
thinking. 

The Government of Ghana showed 
what Britain should be doing. They called 
in the men and women who were experts 
in the art of reconciliation and non-violent 
resistance and who could help the African 
continent gain its freedom from imperialism, 
apartheid and the threat of nuclear 
weapons, 

The unions which have taken the first 
step by demanding a policy of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament must now take the 
next. They must see that the men and 
women who can shape a new policy—a 
sane policy based on reverence for life— 
have the means with which to do it, 


this Saturday 


MICHAEL FOOT, Bishop Reeves of 
Johannesburg, the Rev. David Sheppard 
and Oliver Tambo, Vice-President of the 
South African National Congress, are to 
speak in Trafalgar Square at 2.30 p.m, this 
Saturday at a rally organised by the 
London Student Anti-Apartheid Committee, 
A march leaves Marble Arch at 1.15 
p.m, to join the rally. 


About 1,000 supporters of the French 
Non-violent Direct Action Group (Action 
Civique Non-violent) protested in Paris on 
April 30 against the indiscriminate intern- 
ment of North Africans suspected of op- 
posing the war in Algeria. Led by Pastor 
Roser, President of the French Fellowship 


This is PARIS 1960 


of Reconciliation, Madame Trocme, Lanza 
del Vasto and other French pacifists, the 
demonstrators asked to be interned since 
they were also guilty of opposing the war. 
As reported in Peace News last week, they 


were held in the cellars of the Town Hall 
for five hours and then released in small 
groups. ACNV say that they will be 
mounting an even larger demonstration. 
Their members have already staged several 
against the long-standing scandal of the 
detention camps. 
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TOMORROW, SATURDAY, MAY 14 at 2.30 p.m. 


Visit our 


SPRING 
FAIR 


Bargains galore @ all new produce @ 


sideshows, cinema, etc. 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


Admission 1s. 


Followed by GALA ENTERTAINMENT 8 p.m. Tickets 3s. 6d. 


A Dramatic Entertainment by the Royal Court Writers Group, Lindsay Anderson’s “Oh Dreamland”; John William, classical guitarist; Maureen Hartley 


sings Songs from the Shows—supported by the London Youth Choir and the Aldermaston Jazz Band. 


LONDON REGION CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT, 


‘5 Caledonian Road, N.1 (TER. 0284) 
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ASPECTS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


In June, 1958, the Peace Pledge Union set up a working party to study non-violence. 
The working party consisted of Olwen Battersby, secretary of North London War on 
Want, Phoebe Berrow, Alton Young Peacemakers, April Carter, secretary of the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear War, Hilda von Klenze, editor of the PPU 
non-violence bulletin, Stuart Morris, secretary of the PPU, Sybil Morrison, compaign 
organiser of the PPU, Michael Randle, chairman of the Direct Action Committee, 
Harry Marsh of the Pacifist Youth Action Group, Allen Skinner, former editor of 
Peace News, Arlo Tatum, secretary of the War Resisters’ International, and Michael 
Tippett, president of the Peace Pledge Union. Below we print a shortened version 
of the report.* 


ILE all agreed on fundamental 
principles, there was divergence 
of opinion regarding their application. 


They agreed that although pacifism re- 
jects the use of counter-violence against 
oppression of war, nevertheless pacifists 
must always witness against these wrongs, 
involving some in the attempt to reform 
society from within, and others in experi- 
ments through community to a new kind 
of corporate life. 


The question therefore arises as to what 
pacifism has to offer where conciliation and 
negotiation have failed in the event of a 
foreign invasion or a conflict within the 
nation. 


First, pacifist: must oppose all policies 
based on violence or enforced by it. But 
in opposing them, they must remember that 
those who operate or support such policies 
may have a sincere belief in their rightness, 
or a fear of the danger of refusing to 
participate. 


Therefore one must always distinguish 
between the individual and the evil he sup- 
ports. Condemnation of an evil does not 
justify violence of thought or action against 
the evildoer. Friendly persuasion is basic 
to the pacifist method of personal dealings, 
and pacifist action must spring from the 
recognition of the value of the human per- 
son and the integrity of the individual. 


Defining terms 


The report also stresses the need for 
defining terms. For instance, in asserting 
that love and truth can overcome evil there 
is always some reluctance to use the word 
“Jove,” because of its common sentimental 
and emotional content, 


So also words and phrases like non-re- 
sistance, passive resistance, coercion, force, 
violence, may as likely confuse as clarify 
thought, being often used with different 
meanings. Indeed, it is felt that some of 
the apparent disagreement between pacifists 
is due to the use of such terms with 
different connotation. 


It would be incorrect, for instance, to 
limit the conception of “ violence” to the 
use of physical force, as there are many 
examples of violence which do not neces- 
sarily involve physical force, such as 
“ brain-washing ” and other psychological 
pressures, 


Where to draw the line 


Divergence of opinion arises when an 
attempt is made to draw the line between 
actions which are legitimate for a pacifist 
and those which are not. 


For example, pacifists may take part in 
actions which, while they themselves ab- 
stain from using violence, may provoke 
others to violence, or may coerce others in 
a manner inconsistent with the principle of 
“attaching value to the human person.” 

Such is the kind of questions which 
naturally arise over the demonstrations of 
the Direct Action Committee, and without 
wishing their report to be involved in them, 
the working party suggest that considerably 
more study of the whole problem is needed. 


Methods of resistance 


Further important matter for discussion 


is the methods of resistance, whether 
against an immoral policy, a law which 


*The full report may be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope to 
Dick Sheppard House, 6, Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


offends conscience, or the attempt of a 
government, occupying power or usurping 
authority to impose its will on the com- 
munity, 


The report enumerates some of the many 
ways of pacifist resistance, but points out 
that the moral problem arises when, to 
show the readiness of the demonstrator to 
accept suffering but not inflict it, action is 
taken which involves breaking the law or 
coming into opposition to individuals. Some 
would regard that as exceeding the bounds 
of legitimate persuasion. 


But in the last resort, the report adds, 
the value of acts of non-violent opposition 
can only be judged by their effect on 
society, on those who are opposed, and on 
the users themselves, 


In contrast to methods which result 
mainly in opposition and resistance, some 
of the working party hold that pacifism 
involves not opposition and resistance so 
much as efforts to win over opponents by 
positive acts of goodwill. They feel a 
danger that what may be regarded as 


legitimate hatred of evil might lead to a 
wrong attitude towards those responsible 
for it. 


Maintained opposition to an occupying 
power, for instance, would seem to dis- 
regard the possibility of suth a power ever 
acting in a beneficent manner, And the 
very desire to free others from persecution 
might generate such intense opposition to 
the persecutor as to disregard the possi- 
bility of his conversion. 


Therefore, while pacifists must practise 
non-co-operation whenever necessary, they 
must also co-operate whenever possible— 
even to the point of risking being thought 
to be a collaborator. 


Wrong and wrong-doer 


It was strongly asserted by many mem- 
bers that the basic conception of non-resist- 
ance involves complete identification with 
the victims of oppression or tyranny, toge- 
ther with dissociation from the wrong done, 
though not necessarily from the wrongdoer. 


For example, the value of complete 
identification with the persecuted might 
have been seen if those who were opposed 
to Hitler’s treatment of the Jews thought 
not so much in terms of opposing Hitler 
as of identifying themselves with the Jews. 


If everybody had worn the yellow Star 
of David the attempted discrimination 
would have been defeated. The same idea 
was expressed in an editorial in Liberation 


of September, 1959, under the title “Are 
Pacifists Willing To Be Negroes ? ” 


To sum up the principles on which the 
working party were agreed: Unless action 
is based upon an appeal to the heart of the 
“enemy” it is liable to degenerate into 
violence. 


Distinction between the evil done and 
the evildoer implies not only opposition to 
evil as non-violent resisters, but also the 
attempt to convert those responsible for the 
evil. 5 

Hence the need to maintain as far as 
possible a relationship with the wrongdoer 
which, while not condoning his action, 
attempts to change the pattern of behaviour 
by acting in goodwill rather than in oppo- 
sition. 

Pacifist action must be more than a new 
technique of defence, fighting a well-pre- 
pared war without weapons, It must be a 
commitment to positive peace-making based 
on “soul force,” with a refusal to inflict 
or seek suffering but a readiness to accept 
it as a consequence of failure to overcome 
the evil in the hearts and minds of men. 

While recognising the agreement on 
fundamental principles and the wide 
measure of agreement on methods, the 
teport emphasises the need for continued 
discussion and experiments in the whole 
field of non-violence, 

It includes an appendix in the form of a 
list, drawn up by April Carter, Secretary of 
the Direct Action Committee, of the vari- 
ous kinds of direct action which are re- 
garded as legitimate by pacifists. 


Non-co-operation: Its price and purpose 


ROD PRINCE reviews 


A Field of Broken Stones, by Lowell Naeve. Swallow Paperbacks, $1,65, obtain- 
able from Housmans Bookshop, 12s. 6d. 


N Britain not many people go to prison for political reasons. When they 


do, they go through conscious choice rather than under duress. 


Unlike 


those countries where any involvement in political activities carries an auto- 
matic penalty, Britain demands a specific and intransigent opposition to a 
particular point of policy before the pressure of the law and the state is applied. 


In this situation, going to prison becomes 
something which requires a good deal of 
thinking about and preparation for; and a 
useful way to prepare for prison is to find 
out what it’s like. Lowell Naeve’s book, 
A FIELD OF BROKEN STONES, now published 
in a new edition, is one document which 
tells “ what it’s like.” Lowell Naeve is an 
American, and he writes of his experiences 
in American prisons; but his book has 
enough general truth in it to make it highly 
relevant to our different conditions. 


Lowell Naeve went to prison in June, 
1941, for refusing the call-up. He served 
two terms, separated by a few months in 
1942-3, and his narrative ends with his re- 
lease in May, 1946. This again is a differ- 
ence, compared with Britain, where objec- 
tors are sentenced in terms of weeks or 
months, not years. Clearly, the pressure on 
a person to toe the line, both within prison 
and in the outside world, is greater where 
langer sentences are in force. 

Naeve’s opposition to the state did not 
cease with his entry into prison; he em- 
barked on a long campaign of non-co- 
operation with the prison authorities, re- 
fusing to accept the prison routine of work 
and demanding some say in the running of 
his own life. He did this, not as a deliber- 
ate policy arrived at by intellectual reason- 
ing, but because of a feeling of disgust 
with himself for obeying—for co-operating 
with the regimentation of prison life. 

In retaliation, the authorities moved him 
to close confinement, together with another 
group of war resisters who were also re- 
fusing to accept regimentation. All these 
people were engaged in some form or other 
of resistance to the authorities throughout 
their imprisonment—hunger striking, work 
striking, passive resistance, and active pro- 
test and demonstration. 

Some of their protests—like their strike 
against racial segregation in the mess hall 
at Danbury—were successful; others failed. 
But the important point which Lowell 


Naeve makes is that these protests were 


emotionally and physically tiring. He does 
not try to throw any false light of heroism 
on their actions, but states outright that the 
resisters, including himself, became at times 
despondent, bitter, nervous and quarrel- 
some. 

Most of all, they were obsessed with 
time. Naeve describes it as “ travelling in 
a time-desert”’; Jim Peck as “being in a 
sea of time—being in the can is like being 
on a ship that never hits port.” The court 
scene and getting into jail had faded into 
the memory, while “ getting out” was, in 
Naeve’s words, “a vague, meaningless thing 
trying to take shape in the imagination.” 


* 


He describes also the sensation of travel- 
ling during his brief period out of prison. 
“For a year I had been in nothing that 
moved. To be sitting still, yet moving, was 
a fantastic feeling.” In phrases like this he 
presents you with all the cruelty of im- 
prisonment; that the commonplace in the 
ordinary world becomes fantasy to the 
prisoner, 

What good can this possibly do? Ina 
way you feel that medieval imprisonment 
was at least more honest: a man was 
simply locked up and allowed to waste 
away. Modern imprisonment seeks to 
build a society within the prison: it intro- 
duces work, leisure activities, communal 
feeding; it allows limited amounts of exer- 
cise and social intercourse. And yet, the 
whole thing is mad and distorted, made 
institutional to a fantastic degree. The 
prisoner is living and wasting his life at 
one and the same time. 

For Lowell Naeve, and presumably for 
many other war resisters, this experience 
had the opposite effect to that intended by 
the authorities. It led him to be more 
rigorous and determined in his opposition 
to discipline and regimentation. His book 


destroys all the defences of the present 
penal system by showing that, whatever 
“crime ” a man has committed, society has 
no right to treat him in this way—further, 
that society is not going to achieve much 
by it. (The same could well be said in 
respect of Lord Chief Justice Parker’s re- 
cent remarks on flogging.) Furthermore, 
it disturbs the accepted view of responsi- 
bility, which rests largely on a hierarchical 
system of command. 


Naeve says that the tactic of passive re- 
sistance perplexed the guards, and brought 
some of them to a new realisation of their 
position. The guards had orders to carry 
out; the prison ran to a certain routine. 
The appearance of men who refused to 
accept the role laid down for them, but 
who offered no danger of violence or harm 
and acted in a non-hostile way, questioned 
the validity of the orders. Although they 
might still carry out the orders, it would 
not be automatic and unhesitating; there 
would be a pause for questioning. 


Edmund Wilson is quoted, on the back 
cover of the book, as saying of Lowell 
Naeve: “You get the impression of a man 
of unusual conviction and character oper- 
ating completely in reverse.” This rather 
grudging remark has an element of truth 
in the sense that Naeve and his fellow- 
prisoners were forced always to be pro- 
testing against something, in the same way 
that we always find ourselves protesting 
against things—the H-bomb, colour pre- 
judice, the latest outrage, idiocy or ugliness 
on the part of politicians. 


But within this context of negative pro- 
test there is an element of giving, if the 
protest is an active one, directed at respon- 
sible people. The Direct Action Committee 
is surely not only seeking publicity when its 
members go to prison. It is seeking to 
confront workers, guards, police, magis- 
trates, officials of all sorts, with their re- 
sponsibility at the point of responsibility. 

The foreword to Lowell Naeve’s book, 
by Paul Goodman, reports an incident dur- 
ing the picketing of -Danbury for the 
prisoners’ release in February, 1946. The 
Warden of Danbury, Warden Kennedy, 
agreed that the prisoners were “ the highest 
type of young men, extremely conscientious, 
superior in education, concerned for the 
social welfare. ‘Society would not be hurt 
if every one of them were let out at once,’ ” 
Asked why he didn’t let them out, he re- 
plied, “I can’t, I have my orders.” 


Michael Scott appeals to Premiers 


ACT TO SAVE SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


PETITION has been presented by the Rev. Michael Scott to the Common- 

~ wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference calling for the withdrawal of the 

United Nations mandate which gives the Union of South Africa control, placing 
South West Africa at the mercy of the Union of South Africa. 


The petition, presented on behalf of 
Chiefs Hosea Kutako and David Wit- 
booi, draws attention to the plight of 
the people of the territory. 


After suffering massacres under the Ger- 
man colonial system in the early part of this 
century, the territory was entrusted to the 
Union of South Africa under a League of 
Nations Mandate (now exercised by UN) 
declaring that “ the well being and develop- 
ment of such peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilisation.” 


“ By these provisions,” the petition states, 
“it was intended to ensure that never again 
would the African people be made to suffer 
from the misrule that they had had to 
endure under Germany.” 


This intention is not being realised and 
during the past 14 years there has been a 
trend developing which, in the words of a 
report accepted by the 1957 General As- 
sembly of UN is “ contrary to the Mandates 
system, the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the advisory opinions of the International 
Court and General Assembly resolutions.” 


The petition continues: 


“South Africa has ignored all the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly over the 
past 14 years appealing to her either to 
bring the territory under the Trusteeship 
system or reach some other agreement 
with various bodies that have been set 
up for this purpose. 

“Now that the conditions and the 
policy followed by the Mandatory in face 
of all warnings and appeals has resulted 


AT THE SUMMIT 


TOR better or worse, and 
) = we must hope that it 
will be for better, the 
heads of governments 
which have been mainly 
responsible for the Cold 
War are meeting in the 
so-called Summit talks. 


The route to the Summit 
has not been easy and at 
different stages on the way up there have 
been consultations between the Western 
leaders about the line they would take at 
the top. They at least have determined to 
be roped together not only for the ascent 
but for the survey on arrival. 

Much as total disarmament by agree- 
ment is to be desired, the discussions in the 
ten-member Disarmament Commission do 
not justify any real hope that the Summit 
talks will give the peoples of the world 
what they need and want or bring the 
solution of particular problems much nearer. 
The talks are certainly no excuse for paci- 
fists to lessen their activities or to lower 
their aim of achieving the unilateral renun- 
ciation by Britain of all the weapons of war. 

The peak for the Peace Pledge Union 
Headquarters Fund is still some way ahead, 
but we do aim to reach the summit at not 
less than £1,250 by the end of the year. 
The route to that summit is not easy and 
the going is sometimes slow. In point of 
fact at this stage of the climb our total 
should be at least £416. 

So while the heads of governments argue 
at the Summit, will you please put your 
hand deep down into your pocket and see 
what you can give this week to help the 
PPU HQ Fund at least catch up to where 


i¢ ought to be. 
STUART MORRIS, 


General Secretary. 


Our aim for the year:— £1,250. 

Total to date:— £346. 

Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, 
which are used for the work of the PPU, 
should be sent marked “ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick Shep- 
pard House, Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1. 


Y 


in firing by the police on crowds refusing 
to be forcibly evicted, and other signs of 
unrest, it has been requested by petitioners 
that the Mandate should now be revoked 


and a form of direct administration by 

the United Nations established.” 

The Rev. Michael Scott told Peace News 
last week that he hoped the petition would 
result in some action being taken by mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. 

He has asked the Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference to reject any proposals for partition 
of the territories and to support any action 
that can be taken either through the United 
Nations or the International Court of Justice 
to revoke the Mandate. 


Michael Scott, who returned to London from Ghana last week, is pictured 
above before he left Accra on one of the vehicles used by the Sahara 


Protest Team. 


Photo: Sharp. 


Southern Rhodesia: Africans 


present their case 


From MARGARET TIMS 


JDISCRIMINATORY laws against 

Africans in Southern Rhodesia are 
virtually the same as those in the 
Union of South Africa, say the Afri- 
can leaders of the new National 
Democratic Party of Southern Rhode- 
sia: it is a country of “two nations.” 


Mr. Mawema and Mr. Malianga, respec- 
tively President and Deputy President of 
the NDP (which replaces the banned Afri- 
can National Congress), have been seeing 
the Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, 
Lord Home, to plead for the retention of 
the “reserved clauses” in the Southern 
Rhodesian constitution, whereby the British 
Government has the right to intervene for 
the safeguarding of African interests (al- 
though, in fact, it has never used this right 
even when appealed to by Africans to do 
so). 


Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, has been seeing 
Lord Home for precisely the opposite 
reason: to have the “reserved clauses” 
removed. 


What Lord Home said to Sir Edgar is 
not known, although it was reported that 
he went home not dissatisfied with the talks. 
Lord Home told the Africans that the ques- 
tion of removal of the British Govern- 
ment’s powers was “ hypothetical.” On the 
second point raised by the African leaders, 
that a constitutional conference should be 
called for Southern Rhodesia with repre- 
sentatives from all races, Lord Home re- 
plied that there was no need for such a 
conference at the present time. 


The Africans are clearly not. satisfied 
with the results of their London talks, and 
through various political groups in this 
country they have been urging the British 
public to press for retention of the reserved 
clauses, Why, it may be wondered, should 
they be so arxious to retain powers that in 
practice have been ineffective ? There are 
two reasons for their attitude, Firstly, the 
powers are for the protection of Africans, 
and therefore it is the Africans who should 
ask for their removal when the time comes, 
and not the European settlers, Secondly, 
the African leaders made clear that the 


reservation of powers to the British Gov- 
ernment is only a temporary means of safe- 
guarding their interests; their political aim 
is a representative government for Southern 
Rhodesia on the basis of one man, one 
vote. 


Perimeter march 


MPHE Farnham (Hants.) Youth Cam- 

paign for Nuclear Disarmament 
has organised a march this weekend 
(May 14-15) around the perimeter of 
the area of irreparable damage which 
would be caused if an H-bomb were to 
be dropped on nearby Alton. 


Slogan for the march will be ‘“ How many 
children is an H-bomb worth? ” The march 
leaves Four Marks at 10.15 a.m. and goes 
via Selborne, Whitehill, and finishes that 
day at 6.30 p.m. at Bentley Station. On 
Sunday it leaves Bentley Station at 10 am. 
and passes through South Warnborough at 
midday, arriving back at Four Marks at 
6.30 p.m. 


On Saturday afternoon Alton CND are 
holding a public meeting in Alton Market 
Square, to be followed in the evening by a 
public showing of the film “Children of 
Hiroshima.” People wishing to have ac- 
commodation on Saturday night are asked 
to contact the secretary of Farnham YCND, 
Barbara Mann, Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, 
Hants. 


MEANING OF ALDERMASTON 


“TINHE meaning of Aldermaston will have 
been imperfectly understood if those 
who marched, watched, or followed the 
whole astonishing episode . . . do not begin 
to recognise the power of non-violence in 
both political and human life,” writes Vera 
Brittain in a new pamphlet published by 
Peace News this week (The Meaning of 
Aldermaston, Peace News, 4d.). 

Although primarily addressed to pacifists, 
sympathisers with the marchers on the 
American continent will find that the pam- 
phlet fills in the background to an event 
which figured prominently on the front 
page of the New York Times. 
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THE WORD 
“ PACIFISM ” 


If the Annual Conference (Labour 
Party) went pacifist there might be a 
quarrel between the rank and file and the 
Parliamentary Party. — The Observer, 
May 8, 1960. 


TEHE article from which I have taken 

my quotation is concerned only to 
discuss the fact that the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union has passed a resolution 
in favour of unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. In this disquisition on the probable 
and possible results at the Labour Party 
Annual Conference, and upon the leader- 
ship of the Party, the word “ pacifism” is 
used throughout to describe nuclear dis- 
armament, 


It is true that pacifism is a difficult word 
to define, and that there may always be 
some differences as to the meaning of full 
pacifism even among pacifists themselves, 
who tend to argue that no one person has 
the monopoly of pure pacifism as though 
the word “full” were the same as “ pure.” 


It is possible that there is no such thing 
as “pure” pacifism, but it is certain that 
the abolition of one weapon is pot paci- 
fism, even if it can be argued that such a 
step might eventually lead to the pacifist 
ideal of total disarmament, 


The demand that nuclear weapons be 
unilaterally abandoned is made for a 
variety of reasons; some leaders of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament be- 
lieve, as Mr. Priestley asserted in The New 
Statesman last week, that “ we are not de- 
fenceless so long as we are ready to defend 
ourselves in the old way, men against men,” 
while others believe that the “ old way” is 
something to be discarded once and for all. 


There may be difficulty in defining the 
word “pacifism” in such a way as to 
satisfy everyone, but it is clear that paci- 
fism means essentially acceptance of non- 
violence as a principle, and a conscientious 
objection to, and rejection of, the method 
of war under any circumstances. 


* 


Pacifism, in fact, not only renounces war 
in its entirety, but moves towards a society 
in which war could have no place. 


A vote against British nuclear weapons 
by Trades Unions, which are not, appar- 
ently even thinking in terms of withdraw- 
ing labour so that nuclear weapons cannot 
be paid for or produced, is not a pacifist 
vote. Even if the Annual Conference of 
the Labour Party reversed Mr. Gaitskell’s 
so-called “defence” policy, it would still 
not be a pacifist vote; it would be a vote 
against nuclear war, but not a vote against 
war itself. 

No one wants a nuclear war, not even, it 
would seem, the Governments who are pro- 
ducing the nuclear weapons, but it is not a 
demonstration of basic pacifism to be 
opposed to a nuclear war, while accepting 
and even condoning the production of 
means with which to fight a ‘“ conven- 
tional ” war. 

Moreover, there seems to be on the part 
of some of those who advocate unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, a willingness to rely 
upon America’s H-bombs, and there are 
some who only want to abandon nuclear 
weapons because money is being wasted on 
weapons that become in the course of time 
obsolete. 

It is curious that these latter objectors do 
not appear to understand that unless there 
is a war, armaments of all kinds must even- 
tually wear out, rust, or become obsolete; 
the clamour over the Blue Streak weapon 
almost seemed to imply that the clamourers 
would have been satisfied if the monstrous 
thing had been used rather than wasted. 

In the midst of all this uproar about 
“dropping” the bomb there has been no 
single word about peace-making, no sug- 
gestions in regard to reconciliation, no talk 
of mora! decisions or of conscience. Yet 
these are the positive and essential needs of 
the day; slogans will never achieve results 
until they are backed with practical plans 
and personal commitment. This is what 
pacifism means, and what it is, When the 
Labour Party Annual Conference votes for 
total unilateral disarmament it will have 
voted pacifist and there will be no mistake 
then as to what the word means. 
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Plane over Sverdlovsk 


HE shooting down of an American plane over 
Sverdlovsk has obviously diminished the chances 
of success at the Summit meeting next week. Mr. 
Khrushchev has certainly made good use of the 
incident and appears to regard the fact that he has 
forced the US to confirm the espionage as a great 
prestige victory. 


The fact that all the great Powers employ spies is, of 
course, nothing new. There have been several trials of 
Soviet spies in Western countries in recent years, but 
though they have sometimes spoilt the election chances 
of Communist candidates they have never been made the 
pretext of accusations at international conferences. The 
Western powers could have made propaganda use of the 
spy trial just finished in Greece, but this was hardly men- 
tioned in the British or American press—and completely 
ignored in the Russian press. 


Ever since Joseph accused his brethren of being Hebrew 
spies on Egyptian soil, spies have been regarded as 
inferior to other members of the war machine. They are 
usually disowned by their own people, and the ordinary 
rules for humanitarian warfare seldom apply to them. 
Even the Communist Party line, when Soviet spies have 
been caught in the West, has been, “ We detest every spy 
whoever he works for.” An explanation that impresses 
no one. 


Shades of Crabbe? 


ORE serious even than the effect on the Summit 

talks is the admission from the United States 
that the military leaders acted independently of 
the Government. And this in spite of the fact that 
President Eisenhower, according to the American 
constitution, is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces. One of the immediate comments 
from the Democratic Party was: “ What kind of 
Government do we have which doesn’t know what 
its generals are up to?” 

As a feat of espionage, the whole affair seems to have been 
handled in an incredibly clumsy way, and one is left 
asking whether it might not have been engineered by 
someone in the USA who wanted to torpedo the Summit. 


A Conservative London newspaper hinted at this when it 
commented : 
“The whole affair bears an uncanny resemblance to 
the Commander Crabbe blunder when Khrushchev and 
Bulganin were visiting Britain in 1955. On that occa- 
sion an independent intelligence operator severely 
embarrassed the British Government by a spying 
operation (involving a Russian warship at Portsmouth) 
of which even the British service chiefs were unaware.” 


It is also worth recording that when Germany was being 
rearmed many Germans expressed the fear that the Ger- 
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man generals would become too powerful. They were 
assured by the West that such things do not happen in a 
democratic country. German democrats remained un- 
convinced, How right they were. 


Royaity in Britain 


NCE again I have found myself writing a com- 
mentary with the attention of nearly everyone in 
Britain focussed on a royal event. 


No foreigner can understand the British attitude to royalty 
nor fail to be astonished, as I was when walking along 
the Mall at midnight on the eve of the royal wedding, at 
the sight of people camping out on paving stones in 
order to be assured of a glimpse of the procession. 


These people waiting the whole night made a stronger 
impression upon most of the hundreds of foreign jour- 
nalists covering the wedding than the glittering proces- 
sion or the solemn service in Westminster Abbey. 


While I must simply confess that all this is beyond my 
comprehension, perhaps I should draw attention to the 
fact that stable monarchies are only to be found in 
Protestant countries where socialist parties are in power 
or wield a strong influence. No republic has voted 
socialist in a free and democratic election. (This is just 
an observation by a Liberal heretic; it seems that the 
monarchy, as a system, goes together with democratic 
socialism.) 

Another observation regarding the royal wedding: The 
sermon was scrapped at Princess Margaret’s request, and 
the assembled dignitaries, including the government re- 
presentatives of all Commonwealth countries and diplo- 
mats from every country in the world (East as well as 
West) heard instead the Eight Beatitudes including: 
“ Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


Naval Oceasions 


"THERE was some criticism of the £26,000 spent 
on the wedding decorations and the still greater 
amount spent on the honeymoon trip in the royal 
yacht “ Britannia.” The Admiralty did not con- 
sider this sum, £40,000, excessively large. accord- 
ing to what their spokesman told Parliament. 


Only a week carlier a newspaper had published details of 


other expenditure under the Admiralty budget in con- 
nection with the “ Blue Streak” debate. It stated that a 
comparatively new cruiser was to be scrapped before 
completion. It had been built for £3,000,000 and later 
rebuilt for £3,500,000 as an ‘‘ atomic age cruiser.” It 
stated furthermore that a mine-sweeper, which had just 
been refitted for £100,000, was to be scrapped. 


The expenditure on the “ Britannia” voyage to the Carri- 
bean is modest by comparison. 


Goodwill froma Leeland 


TEHE British Navy has again taken up action 
stations outside Icelandic fishing waters, The 
expenditure according to the Admiralty for the pre- 
vious spell of duty in the fishing war amounted to 
£1,000,000. 

The task of taking a newly married couple on their honey- 
moon trip is certainly cheaper—and also more pleasant 
for the Navy personnel—than standing by in an un- 
popular fishing war. 


Both the British and Icelandic governments have been try- 
ing to settle the fishing dispute after the breakdown of 
the Law of the Sea conference. But some organisations 
are trying to push the British Government into a position 
where it will have to take action. An attempt to start 
fishing inside the Icelandic fishery limits is one way in 
which this is likely to be done. 

On the other hand evidence of goodwill is not lacking. 
The city of Hull, which has 146 trawlers affected by the 
fishing limit, is preparing a civic welcome for the Mayor 
of Reykjavik who is going there to open 27 houses for 
retired trawlermen and fishermen’s widows. These houses 
have been built from money collected in Icelandic fishing 
towns during and after the war for repairing bomb 
damage in Hull. 


Connections 


R. GAITSKELL returned from the Socialist 

International meeting and declared that the 
Labour Party was not going pacifist and that it 
would be loyal to NATO. 

The NATO Council met at the same time in Istanbul. The 
Turkish capital was under martial law because of the 
Government’s fear of the Turkish opposition. 

The Turkish Government, having banned the whole Oppo- 
sition press, has now also banned a newspaper of the 
Government party for having published a photograph of 
a demonstration against ex-President Syngman Rhee. 


What is NATO supposed to be defending ? 
Tailpiece 
A PROTAGONIST of the official Labour Party policy 
has said that Britain needs the A-bomb, so it can be 
accepted as a great power and have a say at Summit 


conferences. This was exactly the argument used by de 
Gaulle for exploding his Sahara bombs. 
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Polaris not yet 


RITISH dockyards would take 
“considerably longer” than three 
years to complete a nuclear-powered 


IS YOUR WORLD. 


The Algerian rebels’ provisional Govern- 
ment launched an appeal from Tunis on 
April 1! for foreign volunteers to help to 
fight the French Army. According to 
The Times’ Paris correspondent, there is 


missile-firing submarine in the event 
of Polaris missiles being obtained 
from the USA. 


This was stated by the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty at Question Time in the House 
of Commons on May 4. 


Blue Streak hasn’t deterred France 


TIYHE means of delivering the French 

deterrent would be 50 Mirage IVA 
bombers—which do not have a _ long 
enough range to fly to Russia and back 


without refuelling. 


The French Minister of Armed Forces, 
M. Messmer, said on May 4 that the Gov- 
ernment (“not discouraged” by the British 
abandonment of Blue Streak) would soon 
put before Parliament an arms programme 
extending to the end of 1964. 


A French “striking force,” he added, 
presupposed the possession of the H-bomb, 
which France hoped to acquire. 

On Algeria, he said that the number of 
recruits who failed to answer the call-up 
might be about 500 a year. 


A purely domestic matter 


SINCE South Africa’s State of Emergency 
was declared on March 30, 18,011 
Africans have been detained in raids on 
African townships. 
Of these, 5,294 were found in urban 
areas without a permit, and 569 have so 
far been ordered to return to the reserves. 


There are nine cases in which both parents 
of children were detained. 


The Minister of Justice, Mr. Erasmus, 
told the South African Parliament this Jast 
Friday. 


The country’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves fell heavily by £21,000,000 from 
March 25 to April 29, The Times’ Pretoria 
correspondent reported on May 4. 


World: War 24 


N the Korean War British naval opera- 
tions cost a total of “about £11,000,000.” 


Total British military expenditure from 
the beginning of the war until the end of 
1959 (the War Office share of the Korean 
Operations Pool Account) was “about 
£85,000,000.”” 


Emrys Hughes, MP, was told this at 
Question Time in the House of Commons 
on May 4 by the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the Secretary of State for War. 


How independent can you get ? 


GIERRA LEONE will become indepen- 

dent on April 27 next year, it was an- 
nounced in London on May 4 at the end 
of the territory’s constitutional conference. 


The only discordant note struck during 
the conference was that an agreement pro- 
viding for mutual “ defence ” co--operation 
between Whitehall and Sierra Leone will 
be signed after independence. 


After underground HQs 


T[HE US Strategic Air Command is to 
equip three jet tanker aircraft as flying 

command posts which could take over if 

underground installations were destroyed. 


From July 1 there will be one of these 
aircraft (complete with general) ready to 
take off at 15 minutes’ notice, The Times’ 
Washington correspondent reported on 
May 4 


* 


Censorship of newspapers in France is to 
be studied by a committee of the Minis- 
try of Justice in co-operation with the 
Ministers of Defence and the Interior, it 
was announced last Saturday by the 
Minister of Information. As long as the 
Algerian war went on, he said, there 
would continue to be “ special problems ” 
in connection with the freedom of the 
press, 


West Germany’s population was 55,256,500 
at the end of 1959, compared with 
47,100,000 ten years earlier, the country’s 
Federal Statistics Office announced last 
Friday. About 17,000 East Germans (the 
biggest total for 18 months) fled to West 
Berlin and West Germany last month, the 
Refugees Ministry in Bonn stated on 
May 4. 

The Foreign Office employs 2,308 staff in 
London. In 1938 the total was 817, a Par- 


liamentary Written Answer stated on 
April 5. 


a “well-equipped rebel army of about 
10.000 on Tunisian soil.” 


Sky Bolt, the US air-launched missile which 
Britain is likely to buy, could be in ser- 
vice with the RAF by 1964, the US Air 
Force Chief of Staff, General Thomas D, 
White, estimated in London on May 4. 


Mr. Khrushchev has accepted an invitation 
to visit Ghana at ‘a convenient time,” it 


was reported by the Soviet news agency | 


Tass recently. 
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Schoolboy’s revolt 
against Cadet Corps 


SCHOOLBOY who refused to be 
confirmed unless he was allowed to 
leave the school cadet corps has suc- 
ceeded in his opposition to authority. 
He is Martin Hellicar, son of the Vicar 
of Enfield. Both are members of the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship. 


After maintaining his refusal through 
weeks of arguing (the Governor of the 
school is a field-marshal), he was reluct- 
antly given permission to leave the corps. 
One other boy left with him, but another 
was refused permission. He writes: 


“When conscription was in force it was 
often argued that boys who were not old 
enough to vote should not be forced to 
choose between being trained to fight and 
objecting. But what of boys who, both 
then and now, are being pushed into their 
school cadet corps at the age of fourteen? 
When I objected I was told I was not old 
enough to decide to become a pacifist. 


“A speaker was forbidden to address a 
small study group on pacifism, but several 
lectures on military careers were made 
compulsory. So for four years boys are 
not allowed tc hear the pacifist argument— 
and 40 per cent of these boys are the sons 
of clergy!” 


He urges all pacifist parents to ensure 
that their children have an  unbiassed 
education. 


First peace college 
opens this year 


BRITAIN'S first Peace College, at the 

Langthwaite School of Social Studies 
in Lancaster, is expected to open this year. 
The foundation is well served by its 
Director of Studies, Albert Smith, BA., and 
its organising secretary, Patrick Deighan, 
who are assisted by an able group of active 
backers. 


It is hoped to really begin functioning 
with the September term when up to 15 
students can be accepted for coaching in 
University of London external degrees in 
Sociology. This “conventional” course is 
necessary because a student would wish to 
qualify for something at the end of three 
years, but the teaching will be angled 
towards peace. To some extent this will 
also provide a good economic basis, and be 
some insurance against “ crankiness.” 


In addition to all this it is hoped to 
develop study groups and Peace Centres 
throughout Britain, Garthnewydd Com- 
munity House has agreed to co-operate in 
acting as the Peace Centre for South Wales. 
The need is felt for similar Peace Centres 
in all large population areas, and for them 
to co-operate with the central body in 
undertaking public polls and questionnaires 
as well as running study courses of their 
own, 


The main theoretical source material for 
this venture comes from the book “ To- 
wards a Science of Peace,” by Prof, Theo- 
dore Lentz, in which the whole philosophy 
and the methods of bringing it into effect 
are worked out, The researches for this 
science will cover the fields of psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, religion, politics 
and economics, and the main problem js 
going to be to extract the really valuable 
concepts from this tremendous range of 
study and experience. 


Langthwaite House is a large mansion 
standing in five acres of grounds 500 yards 
from the new M.6 motorway, It needs a 
lot of furniture and equipment to fill it 
and a lot of money to finance both the pro- 
perty and the programme. Further infor- 
mation may be had from Patrick Deighan, 
Langthwaite House, Lancaster, 


Over Whitsun week-end a conference 
about the Peace College is to be held at 
Garthnewydd Community House, Merthyr 
Tydfil, S. Wales, when Albert Smith will be 
the speaker, The conference is being organ- 
ised by the Fellowship of Friends of Truth, 
and is open to anyone wishing to attend. 


_ DISARMAMENT. | 


“ After you, Sir!” 


Algemeen Handelsblad. 


TAX REFUSAL SUPPORT 
FOR ROSE ROBINSON 


SIT-DOWN and fast is planned tomorrow (Saturday) by members of the 
Peacemakers group in the USA, outside the Federal Reformatory for 
Women in Alderson, West Virginia, in sympathy with Eroseanna Robinson, 
the US social worker, who was jailed on February 18 for a year and a day 


for refusing to pay war taxes. 


The Peacemakers are a radical 


pacifist organisation. 


Miss Robinson has consistently refused 
all co-operation with the prison authorities 
including refusing food. At the time of her 
trial she had to be carried into the court, 
the authority of which she did not recog- 
nise. 


Sympathisers have picketed both the 
prison and the offices of the Internal Re- 
venue Service in various cities. In Chicago 
on April 18 Karl Meyer was arrested for 
the third time in four weeks for distribut- 
ing leaflets headed ‘‘ Remember Rose 
Robinson—Don’t Pay Taxes for War” in 
the lobby of the Federal Building which 
houses the Internal Revenue Service offices. 
The first two sentences were three and fif- 
teen days respectively. Sentence for the 
third offence is being held over whilst a 
mental examination of Karl Meyer is 
made. 


In Washington D.C., on April 15, 20 
members of the Peacemakers group paraded 


Objector from Borstal 
before Tribunal 


From Mavis James 


ET was twelve months after the law had 
sent young Mr. X to a Borstal institu- 
tion as an undesirable member of the com- 
munity that the Army decided that they 
could use him. He was “called up.” 

Mr. X, one of London’s young toughs, 
was given the chance to be “Someone in 
the Army,” which, you may be forgiven 
for thinking, was just the kind of ego-air- 
ing occupation for a tough. 

Mr. X disregarded the chance. 

In Borstal, under the guidance of a 
Salvation Army Officer, Mr. X had found 
his conscience. 

At a Tribunal held long enough ago to 
confuse enquiries from the sensational sec- 
tions of the press, Mr. X, nervous of his 
past record, and speaking in little more than 
a whisper, told how, during his confinement 
in the institution he had made a study of 
the Christian faith, and how he had probed 
into the morality of war. He had decided 
that it was wrong to kill. 

He was unable to carry his arguments 
against non-combatant work very far, and 
the Tribunal decided that he would have 
to serve with the Army, although they 
granted him exemption from combatant 
duties. 


outside the Internal Revenue Building and 
handed out leaflets to passers-by. Police 
photographed and questioned all the 
demonstrators in turn and forbade leaflet- 
ing except in the immediate vicinity where 
the pickets were walking. Leaflets con- 
tinued, however, and no arrests were made. 


At 11 am. most of the pickets entered 
the building to seek an interview with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. They 
were received by one of the Commissioner’s 
staff and three plain clothes police, and 
made written and verbal statements of their 
reasons for refusing to pay taxes. 


The group then marched with placards to 
the White House where they joined pickets 
from the vigil which is being conducted at 
the YS Army Chemical Warface Centre in 
Edgewood, Maryland. 
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NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT : 


Unitarians vote for 


unilateral action 


RY a vote of 160 to 46, a resolution 
demanding unilateral nuclear disarma2- 
ment was passed by the Public Questions 
session of the Annual Meeting of the 
General Assembly of Unitarians and Free 
Christian Churches, held on April 20. 

Asserting that “ weapons of mass destruc- 
tion are contrary to the will of God, a 
denial of the spirit of Jesus, and an ob- 
stacle to the concord of man,” the resolu- 
tion called on the Government “to re- 
nounce the manufacture, use or threatened 
use of such weapons.” 

Opening the discussion, Mr. Harold 
Steele emphasised the fundamental differ- 
ence between nuclear and wars of the past: 
formerly there was possibility of recovery; 
after nuclear war recovery was unimagin- 
able. And there was the danger that “ the 
thing might go off by a fluke or a mechan- 
ical error.” 


WHY NOT ALONE? 


In support, the Rev, J. Blackburn replied 
to the common complaint against Britain 
going it alone. “Why not alone?” he 
asked. “We did with the slave trade. 
Everyone then was waiting for someone 
else.” 

He believed that if Britain gave the moral 
lead a new situation of hope and confidence 
would be created. 

Among those opposing the resolution 
were the Rev. E. G, Lee, who feared that 
a breach of our alliance with the USA and 
other countries might increase the threat of 
disaster, and Mr, C, L, Wykes, who said the 
banning of nuclear weapons might accent- 
uate the danger of conventional warfare. 

Mr, Ivan Knowlson said it seemed this 
country “always wanted an enemy.” Now 
that our past enemies were our friends we 
had NATO, whose forces were aimed at 
Russia. He regarded this attitude as 
hysterical. 

Commenting on the discussion, Mr. 
Harold Steele writes: “The size of the 
majority astonished us all.” 


FootnoTe.—Harold Steele’s attempt to 
reach Christmas Island in 1957 to protest 
against British H-bomb tests led to the 
planning of the first Aldermaston March 
and the formation of the Direct Action 
Committee Against Nuclear War. 


From Norman Iles 


T a two hundred strong meeting of 

the Teachers’ Committee for 
Nuclear Disarmament held in Black- 
pool recently in conjunction with the 
annual conference of the National 
Union of Teachers, Frank Allaun, 
M.P., said that what had brought the 
meeting together was the instinct for 
the survival of humanity. Half the 
houses in Salford, his constituency, 
were still without bathrooms. This 
was one instance of how money saved 
by disarmament could be usefully 


spent. 


Professor C. F. Powell, Professor of 
Physics at Bristol University, traced the 
course of life on the earth, stressing the 
number of years that had passed before 
Man appeared, and how very recently re- 
corded history had begun, Scientific inven- 
tion had only begun to have a really tell- 
ing effect in the last three hundred years. 


Man’s choice 


We were now faced by a grave danger 
and an immense opportunity. Although he 
sketched the danger—saying that there were 
no technical limits to the size of nuclear 
bombs, and that a nuclear war would deal 
a tremendous blow to the whole human 
race—on the whole he was an optimist in 
believing that Man would choose the road 
to the New Jerusalem that was being 
offered him. He foresaw the age of un- 
limited power—unlimited energy to be used 


for the benefit of mankind, With plentiful 
power, there would be food for all, leisure, 
and the chance to educate mankind into the 
values of serving each other, 


Mrs. Deslandes, who had just been 
elected to the Executive of the NUT, spoke 
of the responsibility of teachers to deal 
with the greatest problems, She thought it 
was not professional to ignore them, or be 
neutral about them. Teachers had now 
become professional enough to influence 
children on vital issues, Although juvenile 
delinquency was often discussed, it was also 
adult delinquency which should be dealt 
with. The anxiety of adults, and the sense 
that there was a time limit over everything, 
affected youth and helped to make them 
delinquent. She wanted to see the mental 
rehabilitation of adults as well as children. 
She ended her speech by saying that as the 
Western Powers had begun nuclear warfare 
they should be the first to abandon it, 

At question time two points emerged. 
One was that there were over three hundred 
teachers on the Aldermaston March, who 
had sent a telegram of encouragement to 
the meeting, The other was that a ques- 
tion on the rightness of direct action was 
answered favourably by Harold Davies, 
M.P., and two other speakers from the 
platform. 


| “1 renounce war and | will never 
{ support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
| Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
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The Pan-Africanist organised march of the 30,000 on Cape Town (March 

30) to demand the release of arrested leaders. “ Demonstrations against 

the pass laws had been intended as one particular action in a long-range 
struggle.” 


JN recent weeks the spotlight in 
South Africa has been on the Pan- 
African Congress which has seized 
the initiative in the struggle against 
apartheid from the older African 
National Congress. 


This newer movement initiated the recent 
non-violent defiance of the pass laws— 
against which the Government retaliated 
with the Sharpeville shootings and the 
imprisonment on Wednesday of last 
week of 19 of its leaders. It has been 
charged that the Pan-Africanists are 
racialists, that their movement is dicta- 
torial, that they are irresponsible and 
only mouth the words of non-violence. 


Reports coming out of South Africa, how- 
ever, throw doubts on these charges. The 
Pan-Africanists’ tactics, their reactions to 
government repression, and their re- 
peated insistence on non-violent methods 
indicate that something more basic is in- 
volved, 


Two important Pan-Africanist leaders 
reached Accra in the last week of April 
on a mission to inform world opinion 
regarding their movement and to rally 
support for the South African cause. 
They are Peter Molotsi, General Secre- 
tary, and Nana Mohomo, Secretary for 
Culture and Propaganda. 


I had a frank and friendly interview with 
Peter Molotsi lasting nearly two hours. 
“Our movement has been misrepresented,” 
Mr. Molotsi began. “It has been said 
we are racialists. We are African nation- 
alists, but African nationalism is nothing 

synonymous to racialism. 

“We are struggling to regain our human 
dignity and legitimate rights against 
colour discrimination, Therefore, when 
We are in power we cannot logically dis- 
criminate against other people. We could 
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not logically impose a colour bar when 
we have fought against the colour bar 
all the time. 


“Our slogan ‘Africa for Africans’ does 
not suggest race discrimination because, 
for us, Africa has no colour attached to 
it. In fact, our policy is toward a non- 
racial democratic society.” 


This meant a society with equal rights for 
everybody—" everybody means all those 
who owe their allegiance only to Africa.” 


‘But just now,” he added, “we are en- 
gaged in a national liberation struggle.” 


The vast majority of the people of South 
Africa, he explained, are Africans—a 
term which at present means the Negro 
population. The Africans are the main 
victims of apartheid and White domina- 
tion in general. The main responsibility 
for their liberation therefore rests upon 
themselves. 


It is also important, he insisted, that no 
group—such as the Communists—be 
allowed to misuse the African cause for 
their own ends rather than in the genuine 
interests of the African people. The 


NO CO-EXISTENCI 


The story—as told to Gene Sharp—of the 


Gene Sharp, MA, is an American sociologist who after serving on Peace 

News as Assistant Editor went to Oslo two years ago to take up research 

in non-violent resistance and totalitarianism. He was invited to Accra 

for the recent Conference on Positive Action for Peace and Security ia 

Africa, and spent some weeks talking to African leaders who had gathered 
there from all over the continent. 


Africans must be united in the cause of 
their liberation. 


“The only weapon we can use to unify our 
people is African nationalism. This is an 
outlook, a concept, that gives the people 
a higher loyalty than the tribe.” 


Support from White South Africans and 
others was welcomed. Whites and others 
in the Liberal Party had already assisted 
in feeding the families of those shot or 
imprisoned. But as the main responsi- 
bility for their liberation rested on the 
Africans, it was the Africans themselves 
who had to take responsibility for the 
planning and organisation of the resist- 
ance. 


Leadership set-up 


It had been charged, Mr. Molotsi said, that 
the Pan-African Congress was a dictator- 
ship. While the movement was very well 
organised and disciplined, a type of 
“democratic centralism” existed never- 
theless in its internal operation. Deci- 
sions were taken by those most qualified 
to take them in the midst of the struggle 
and were carried out _effigiently. 


His description of their methods reminded 
me very much of the procedures fol- 
lowed in the campaigns of the Indian 
non-violent revolution. Gandhi, or an- 
other, was often given by the Indian 
National Congress complete power to 
plan, select leadership and give orders 
for the conduct of the struggle. He 
appointed the sub-leaders and made all 
the major decisions, and a multitude of 
minor ones. 


In the midst of the 1930-31 civil disobedi- 
ence movement Gandhi was often re- 
ferred to as “general,” his aides as 
“lieutenants,” and, after their imprison- 
ment, the conduct of the campaign be- 
came decentralised, with a series of pre- 


selected leaders taking total responsibility 
for giving orders and initiating actions. 
There was a_ succession of Congress 
“ dictators,” as they were called, in Bom- 
bay, for example, one after another 
taking his place after each arrest. 


While the efficiency of a military fighting 
organisation was thus obtained, there was 
a vital difference: the organisation had 
no violent coercive power to enforce its 
will. 


Their power came only from the people's 
acceptance of the rightness of the deci- 
sions and their willingness to carry them 
out. 


After the struggle was over, there existed 
no concentration of power, no apparatus 
of military and police coercion, to domi- 
nate the population. The settling of ques- 
tions of leadership and policy reverted 
once more to the ordinary procedures of 
group decision. 


This, Mr. Molotsi assured me, was essen- 
tially the same system of leadership 
being used in South Africa. 


Why PAC broke away 


Conservatism and inaction in the African 
National Congress were not the only 
grounds for the decision to establish the 
Pan-African Congress. The Communist 
influences in the ANC made it impossible 
to work longer in that body. 


“We are concerned with the liberation of 
Africa—not with power politics,” he told 
me. 


The exclusion of non-Africans from the 
Pan-African Congress simplified the pro- 
blem of dealing with those who would 
subordinate African liberation to other 
political loyalties. 


After victory, their foreign policy would be 


GANTRY ON CCAR R 


HE offices of the Johannesburg Chief Commissioner for Bantu Affairs 
(formerly Native Affairs) are situated in drab Carr Street, Fordsburg, the 
downtown edge of the great city where it begins to change into western 


suburbs. 


It is parallel to the railway line with the result that all day 


the clang of shunting trucks, piercing whistles and puffing steam engines tear 
the air, frequently making it almost impossible to hear what is being said in 


the body of the courts. 

I had to cup my ears in the largest court | 
the afternoon of April 14 when the Chief | 
Commissioner, acting as Magistrate, con- 
cluded an hour and a half address to 144; 
African accused. Leaning forward he said 
to their spokesman: “ Before I finally de- 
clare judgment and pass sentence I give you 
one final chance—have you anything you 
wish to plead in mitigation ? ” 


“Your Worship "the man stepped for- 
ward, but I could not see the number on 
the paper pinned to his coat( all were thus 
labelled and always referred to as Accused 
No. ...}—“once again I remind this 
court that tomorrow will be Good Friday, 
the day when Jesus Christ...” 


‘““We have heard you say that before; 


confine yourself to any plea you have for 
mitigation.” 


“Your Worship, we ask no mercy, we 
only say that as Jesus went willingly we 
have vowed .. .” 


“For the last time: keep to the ques- 
tion of mitigation.” 


; Silence for a moment, a hush descend- 
ing on the whole 144, the police officers, 


and the small bunch of pressmen among 
whom I sat. 


“ May I pray, your Worship ? ” 


I glanced quickly up and saw the Magis- 
trate bite his lower lip as his head moved 
ever so slightly forward; then suddenly— 
“ Xhosa—Sikelela, Afrika” (God bless 
Africa) burst from the spokesman, and 
before the guards had time to shout 
“Order in Court” the whole 144 were 
singing, and they sang through to the end: 
first the Ngoni and then the Sutu National 
Anthems. I was the only one, apart from 
the accused, who stood. . Then as the 
silence once again settled on the court, the 
Magistrate jerked himself back, threw up 
his head and said in a voice of fierce 
determination: 


* 


“It is the duty of this court to administer 
justice without favour, much less sentiment. 
You have been accused of the most serious 
crime of associating yourselves together for 
the purpose of persuading people to break 
the law of the land; alternatively, that you 
did not carry your reference books or pro- 
duce them when demanded. I find accused 
No. 1 and 17 guilty of the alternative 


charge only, and sentence them to a fine of 
£3 each or three weeks.” 


One could see some of the accused run- 
ning their tongues over their lips as they 
looked straight at the Bench: for a split 
second the Magistrate wavered, then con- 
tinued : 


“T find the rest of you 142 persons guilty 
of the main charge, which is so serious you 
might have been charged with sedition. In 
1952 Parliament amended the Criminal Act 
to make place for just such cases as this, to 
which they attached severe penalties. It is 
my duty to administer the law: I fine each 
of you £300, alternatively you go to prison 
for three years with hard labour.” 


* 


He quickly picked up his papers as the 
crowd of accused shouted, waving their 
arms, “We go to prison, no fines,” and 
some of them tried to sign to relatives 
waiting outside who had been unable to 
come in because the accused took up all 
available space. I wanted to shake hands 
with some who were known to me, but the 
police lost no time in surrounding them, 
and marshalling them out to the court yard 
where vans were waiting to take them away 
—for three years. 


Who are these men, and what their 
heinous crime? They are self-confessed 
members of the Pan-African Congress, an 
off-shoot of the African National Congress. 
They split because they did not approve of 
the close association of the African 
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positive neutrality. They would accept 
no aid to which strings were attached. 
They wanted to be free to pursue their 
own policy. 


The Pan-African Congress was firm, Mr. 
Molotsi insisted, in pursuing its aims by 
non-violent means. 


“We are a non-violent group for the very 
practical reason that it would be absolute 
folly to try to challenge the Government 
on the military level—sheer suicide. It 
would be madness.” 


He quoted the Pan-African Congress Presi- 
dent, Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe, who 
has since been sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment, as saying: ‘‘ We are ready 
to die for our freedom. We are not yet 
ready to kill for it.” 


“That,” added Molotsi, ‘summarises the 
whole campaign and commits us to non- 
violence. We could be shot, but not 
shoot.” 


The PAC motto is ‘Service, Suffering, 
Sacrifice.” No members are accepted un- 
less they are willing to accept this motto 
in practice. Members are then carefully 
trained. Those with an intellectual bent 
are given a thorough course involving a 
study of both ideology and methods of 
action—examining both their own and 
those of their rivals. A major group of 
well-educated leaders has come into the 
movement. 


Research project 


Supporters and sympathisers in the univer- 
sities have undertaken studies of previous 
resistance and liberation movements—the 
lessons of the Gandhian struggles in 
India and the 1952 South African Defi- 
ance Campaign, and masses of duplicated 
sheets have been distributed. Simultane- 
ously, those keen members without an 
intellectual bent, but with an ability for 
work with the masses, have also been 
trained and organised. 


In both groups people are throwing in 
their all for the liberation movement. 
Lawyers and teachers, for example, gave 


up their jobs; students leave the univer- 
sity. 

Several layers of leadership were trained 
to carry on the struggle as leaders were 
imprisoned for several years. The risk 
that, with the leadership gone, others 
might take over the movement or Com- 
munists direct it for their own ends, was 
described by Molotsi as “ far-fetched.” 


“If such a situation arises, then it means 
that our plans have misfired. We have 
so planned it that the struggle will con- 
tinue despite the loss of leadership. We 
couldn't call on all our leaders to go to 
jail without a plan.” 


Youths had been trained and some young 
people had been specifically instructed 
not to go to jail, but to be prepared to 
rebuild the movement and discipline the 
masses. 


Spiritually prepared 


“Our chaps are spiritually prepared to 
suffer for a good cause because they are 
completely convinced that in the end 
right will triumph over might.” 


It was this, he continued, which made it 
possible for them to commit civil dis- 
obedience and then go to the courts, ex- 
plaining their defiance, but offering no 
bail, no legal defence, and paying no 
fines. 


“You can never win a national liberation 
movement in the courts,” Molotsi in- 
sisted. 


Instead the PAC placed their confidence in 
Mass non-violent defiance and non-co- 
operation. This had to be disciplined 
action. In the recent defiance of the pass 
laws, the Pan-Africanists had written to 
the police, asking them not to shoot at 
demonstrators and telling them that in 
turn they would themselves discipline the 
people. The famous march of 30,000 
had been under the discipline of one 
man, 


The recent demonstrations against the pass 
laws had been intended only as one par- 
ticular action in a long-range struggle on 
three fronts which might be called the 
political, labour and psychological. 


WITH OPPRESSION 


South Africa 


Internationally the political front aimed at 
isolating the South African Government 
and securing condemnation of it by the 
United Nations and expulsion from the 
Commonwealth. Internally, to end the 
collaboration and submission by the 
African people upon which the Govern- 
ment’s existence largely depended. 


On the labour front, it was important to 
remember that the whole economy was 
based on cheap labour. ‘‘ Our movement 
knows that when we withdraw that the 
whole structure will come falling down.” 


The stay-at-home strikes made  indus- 
trialists demand that the government 
change its policies. 


On the psychological front (the term is not 
Mr. Molotsi’s) the aim was to arouse the 
consciousness of the African people. 


“They would discover the power they have 
even without weapons and they would 
never be the same again,” said Mr. 
Molotsi. 


The people must become completely con- 
scious and confident in themselves. It 
was important “to prepare their minds 
for greater action in the future. 


“This campaign is not the end. We can- 
not co-exist with oppression. In one year 
either the Government will be crushed 
or the people will be crushed. 


““We are gratified to note the tenor and 
tempo of world opinion. The conscience 
of the world has been moved. We have, 
however, an appeal to make. The masses 
of the people in South Africa have stood 
firm. But we would urge the people of 
the world to urge their governments to 
turn sympathy and resolutions into posi- 
tive practical action.” 


Peaceful overthrow 


If the interviewer, as one who has made a 
special study of non-violent resistance 
movements, may add a personal com- 
ment based on the public facts about the 
Pan-Africanist movement, and on infor- 
mation which cannot as yet be made 
public, it is this: 


There are good reasons to believe that the 
liberation movement of the Pan-African 
Congress may be the most thoroughly 
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National Congress with Congress Move- 
ments in other racial groups. Their leader 
was a lecturer at the University of the 
Witwatersrand named Robert Sobukwe. 
He, and 22 others were standing a separ- 
ate trial with the one main charge only. 
The 142, whose case finished on Maundy 
Thursday, were men who obeyed their 
leader (who was also sentenced to three 
years on Wednesday), and on the morning 
of March 21 went without their reference 
books in their pockets and asked to be 
arrested, urging others to join them. 


* 


The trial was conducted in five groups, 
and it must be conceded that the presiding 
magistrate showed great patience in listen- 
ing to similar arguments five times over (it 
was necessary as they were arrested in five 
different townships). 


The motto of the PAC is “No bail, no 
fines, no defence,” so every evening they 
were taken back to Johannesburg’s famous 
prison, known as the Fort, where they 
doubtless had plenty of time to discuss 
their tactics. They refused to plead either 
guilty or not guilty on the ground that as 
the laws were made by the white men there 
was no moral obligation on them to obey. 


When questioned they enlarged on the 
sufferings caused to the African people by 
the pass system: sometimes they referred 
to “other difficulties” arising from racial 
discrimination, such as the farm prison 
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system which, they alleged, was responsible 
for much crippling, and even some deaths. 
The Crown prosecutor did not go far in 
rebutting these contentions, sticking almost 
exclusively tc legal points, quoting Acts 
and regulations which require this and that. 


At last, after two remands and several 
days in court, the Magistrate decided to 
pass judgment on the whole crowd together 


x 


When I left my office to go and listen I 
told my assistant that doubtless I would be 
back within half an hour! Little did I 
know the ways of the law. As I have said, 
the Magistrate had spent many weary hours 
listening to much repetition, now it was his 
turn, and he used it to the full. 


Promptly at two o’clock he took his seat, 
and said at once, in sharp, staccato terms 
which revealed the strain under which he 
was speaking, that before passing judgment 
he intended to address the accused. He 
added that although all said they under- 
stood English, and the trial had been con- 
ducted in that language, he proposed to use 
the services of two court interpreters so 
there could be no misunderstanding. 

Then for an hour and a half he spoke, 
the two echo voices following in quick 
succession. The sun streamed in on the 
side where I was sitting: the court got 
warmer and warmer—some of the accused 
slipped off their jackets, while a few even 
took advantage of the density of their 
crowd, and dropped down to rest a few 


minutes on their heels. Only twice was 
there a flash of excitement when the Magis- 
trate said something particularly provoca- 
tive, and the accused barked back, to be 
brought quickly to order by policemen 
shoutin,, “ Order in court—silence.” 


All the stock statements of those who 
believe in white superiority were brought 
out at times in phraseology which struck 
me as astonishingly naive, and even cruel. 
“Where would you Bantu people be today 
if the White man had not come to Africa? ” 
Roars from the accused. ; 


Justification of the pass system was 
analysed even to a page to page description 
of the hated reference books which, accord- 
ing to the Magistrate, are the one document 
which makes it possible for law-abiding 


Bantu people to pass their days in peace 
and security. 


* 


Then he enlarged on all the state does 
for “you people,” even quoting old age 
and other pensions (of course not mention- 
ing that the rate is a tithe of that paid to 
White pensioners). When he said ‘“ Think 
of the benefits your children enjoy from 
Bantu education” the heaviness of the 
court was rent by groans. 

Thus closed another episode in the drama 
of South Africa’s struggle to find her soul. 
In Pretoria and Port Elizabeth similar trials 
on a small scale took place. The chapter 
is not finished, but enough has been written 
to show how apparently irreconcilable are 
the two opposing powers. 


Pan- Africanist leaders were among 
those who met Ashadevi, well- 
known Gandhian worker, at the 


recent Positive Action Conference 
in Accra. Photo: The writer. 


organised, most carefully prepared and 
disciplined non-violent resistance move- 
ment the world has yet seen—even the 
Gandhian movements in India not ex- 
cepted. 


The aim, as Mr. Molotsi said, is nothing 
less than to overthrow the dictatorship of 
the South African Government by mill- 
tant but peaceful means. If, with the 
help of world opinion, they are able to 
do this, they will not only have saved 
themselves, but will have made a major 
contribution to humanity as a whole. 


Peoples living under other severe dictator- 
ships will have seen an example of 
methods which they too could use to 
liberate themselves. And countries under 
“democracy” could see in action a@ 
method for dealing with dictators which, 
whatever its dangers and risks, might 
make more sense in defending freedom 
than shooting hydrogen bombs from 
continent to continent. 
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Our ‘impossible ’ 
task ? 


By Canon Charles Raven 


President of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. 


The Relevance of an Impossible Ideal 
by Dr. Garth Macgregor. Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 3s. 6d. 


HE issue of a new edition of Dr. 
~- Garth Macgregor’s THE RELEVANCE 
OF AN IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL is an event of 
importance not only because it is an ad- 
mirable and unanswerable criticism of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s attacks upon 
Christian pacifism, but because to re- 
read it is to be convinced of the extent 
to which its arguments have been 
strengthened by the events of the past 
19 years. 


When the book first appeared it was re- 
cognised not only as timely but brilliant. 
Niebuhr was immensely eloquent, not un- 
fair in his presentation of the pacifist posi- 
tion, plausible in his attempts to demolish 
it; and in 1941 he was brought over to 
Britain in order to endorse our war effort! 


Macgregor’s defence was for those who 
were prepared to read ir—equally fair and 
manifestly adequate. He set out the whole 
case as Niebuhr stated it, showed that the 
concessions which it made to pacifism ren- 
dered its cogency fatally precarious, proved 
that theologically, ethically and practically it 
was mistaken and concluded by correcting its 
account both of the character and methods 
of the pacifist’s alternative. 

Now, nearly twenty years later we can see 
far more clearly how right his presentation 
of the issue has been. For today the basic 
assumptions of Niebuhr’s position have been 
almost universally abandoned. The intense 
pessimism of its view of human nature, its 
dogma of “moral man and immoral society,” 
its acceptance of a double ethical standard 
for secular and religious life, its assumption 
that the way of Jesus is Utopian if not 
disastrous—these we have come to recognise 
as wholly incompatible with Christian faith 
and historical fact. Macgregor’s answer has 
been vindicated; the excellence of his work 
is made plain. 


It is nevertheless permissible to say that 
for me at least it is a real disappointment 
that he has not brought the argument up to 
date by a brief survey of its relevance to 
events of the post war period. We still 
heed and can still profit by the unrevised 
version of this book, but the position has 
changed very widely and the sort of pro- 
posals which he made so tentatively in 1941 
have become very much clearer and more 
urgent, 

It is no longer necessary to plead for co- 
operation between pacifists and non-pacifists 
now that the non-pacifist defence of war has 
been virtually abandoned. It is legitimate 
to point out how theologically unsound and 
practically Utopian is the one British 
attempt to suggest a Christian war pro- 
gramme in the booklet Christianity and 
Atomic War. It is important to insist that 
total disarmament, or at least the unilateral 
renunciation of nuclear weapons, has now 
become respectable and that the Christian 
refusal to insist on such a policy is be- 
ginning to be a scandal. No one could say 
these things with greater generosity and 
clarity than Dr. Macgregor—and they are 
worth saying. 

Is it unfair to urge that he give us a 
second book on the subject with special 
reference to the events of the last five years? 
A statement of the extent to which a 
sounder appreciation of natural theology, 
of human nature and of eschatology have 
overthrown Niebuhr’s contentions; an esti- 
mate of the effects of the coming of nuclear 
warfare upon the ethical problem; a survey 
of the social and international revolutions 
of the past decade, and of the basis of the 
epigram “ one world or none” ; and a sum- 
mary of the positive steps which Christians 
accepting a ministry of reconciliation could 
take; these are some of the new factors with 
which he could make us better acquainted. 
No one could do this as well as he. 


WAR AND THE CHURCH 


"THE Fellowship of Reconciliation is a Christian organisation which en- 
“~~ deavours to bring the mind of the whole Christian Church to the repudiation 
of war and the acceptance of peacemaking as its true function in all areas of 


strife. 


It originated within the Church in the 
First World War as a protest against the 
Churches’ support of that or any other war. 
It maintained that war was contrary to the 
very heart of the Gospel and to the divine 
significance of the life and death of Jesus. 


The FoR began at once to produce books 
and pamphlets of a high order expounding 
and applying the principles of the Christian 
faith in terms of practical peace-making. As 
the international situation kept continually 
changing and wars of varying magnitude 
broke out, fresh literature was produced. 
The complaint is sometimes made that FoR 
productions are “too theological” but 
Christian theology is nothing but reasoned 
thinking about the revelation of God which 
we believe we have been given in Jesus 
Christ, and our books seek to show that 
this revelation commits us to Christ’s own 
way of meeting and overcoming evil. 


This understanding of the Christian faith 
is presented with great competence and 
authority by Dr. Garth Macgregor, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Glasgow, in his book THE New TESTA- 
MENT BASIS OF PACIFISM. 


The Christian revelation is embodied in 
the New Testament and Dr. Macgregor 
shows unanswerably that the Gospel de- 
mands that all human relationships should 
express that same quality and practice of 
love which Jesus Himself showed to men. 
Readers will find in this book the whole 
position of Christian pacifism expounded, 
while difficulties arising from obscure pas- 
sages of scripture are faithfully considered. 


Dr. Seper—an Alex Wood Memorial 
Lecturer 


The acceptance of this New Testament 
standard of conduct by individuals and 
nations makes sacrificial demands upon 
them and there is a school of thought which 
maintains that the Christian ethic is utterly 
beyond human attainment. ‘“A_ fallen 
world” and “immoral society” can never 
be expected, it is alleged, to obey ‘“ the new 
commandment” of Jesus. This view popu- 
larised by the American, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
has spread a miasma of doubt and a paraly- 
sis of will over the churches and has greatly 
weakened Christian opposition to war. 


The same Professor Macgregor has 
refuted this pessimistic and defeatist out- 
look on human life in his book THE RELE- 
VANCE OF AN IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL (reviewed 
at length in column one; 3s. 6d. from FoR). 
This book restores the thrill of Christian 
obedience to the challenge “Follow Me.” 
It will give back faith and ardour to young 
people especially, whose convictions have 
been weakened by “ Philosophic doubt.” 


Then there are many people who find the 
Old Testament a serious hindrance to the 
understanding and acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith. Certainly there are passages in 
the Old Testament marked by primitive 
barbarism, such as the Flood, the Plagues 
of Egypt, the invasion of Cannan, which 
are in direct conflict with Christian beliefs. 
Nevertheless there is much in the Old Testa- 
ment which is a preparation for the New, 


The Rev. Claud 
Coltman reviews some 
Christian Pacifist 


Literature 


and in the prophetic writings particularly 
the roots of Christian idealism may truly 
be found. 


Those who do need more light on the 
Bible should read a book of much insight 
and scholarship by a day school teacher 
(once the “BBC Brain of Britain”) Mr. 
Martin Dakin, entitled PEACE AND BROTHER- 
HOOD in the Old Testament (10s. 6d. from 
FoR). This book will be found invaluable 
by day and secondary school teachers and 
all who expound the scriptures without 
guile. 


To complete the foundations of our paci- 
fist faith, turn to a brief and masterly theolo- 
gical work by Canon Charles Raven, Presi- 
dent of the FoR and one-time Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge and 
its Regius Professor of Divinity. No one 
could speak with greater scholastic authority 
than Dr. Raven does in THE THEOLOGICAL 
BASIS OF CHRISTIAN PACIFISM (5s. from 
FoR). Here the fallacious arguments of the 
“cult of despair” wither away as he vigor- 
ously rebuts “the efforts of theologians to 
irradicate modern war.” Canon Raven calls 
for the full acceptance of Christian prin- 
ciples in the solution of problems alike of 
international relations and of human society. 


* 


So much for the pacifist interpretation of 
the Christian faith. How far has the Church 
itself accepted and practised it from the first 
century to the twentieth. For this question 
the classic exposition is THE EN1THRONEMENT 
oF Love (4s. 6d. from FoR) by Mr. Jobn 
Ferguson, MA, BD, a Cambridge scholar 
who has now gone to Nigeria to lecture in 
classics at the University of Ibadan. Ferg- 
uson describes how the early Church in its 
first three centuries did set itself against war 
and military service and he calls for the re- 
conversion of the Church today whole- 
heartedly to its original and authentic wit- 
ness. He discusses the practical problems of 
Christian peace-making under present con- 
ditions and defines the limits of compromise 
in life and politics. 


This is perhaps our most widely read 
book, informative, illuminating and chal- 
lenging. 


Another book of wise reflection upon 
practical problems of Christian pacifism 
drawn from his own Jite-long experience, 
was written by one of .he heroic and out- 
standing champions cof peace during the 
First World War, Rev. Leyton Richards, 
MA, and is entitled PacIFISM AFTER Two 
Wor_pD Wars (7s. 6d. from FoR). This 
eminent minister of Carrs Lane Church, 
Birmingham, witnessed nobly and suffered 
much for his witness, and his book has an 
enduring message of Christian faith to utter. 


Though the Church as a whole has fallen 
away grievously from its original fidelity 
to a witness against participation in war, its 
apostasy has not been total. From time to 
time in its history “organised and con- 
scious groups of Christian pacifists” have 
appeared who have survived and maintained 
the refusal to bear arms. To describe the 
convictions and history of such pacifist 
groups is the purpose of CHRISTIAN PACI- 
FISM IN History (10s. 6d. from FoR) writ- 
ten by Dr. Geoffrey Nuttall, lecturer in 
Church History at New College, London. 
Dr. Nuttall shows how the grounds of 
Christian opposition to war have varied 
from period to period, but their protests 
have been cumulative and have provided 
us today with a rich and powerful Christian 
case against war. 


Let it not be thought that all Christian 
pacifist literature is written by highbrow 
academics! Here is a book by another 
schoo! teacher, Mr. Edgar Orr, entitled 
CHRISTIAN PACIFISM (12s. 6d. from Hous- 
mans). The author likes to traverse vast 
distances (he once hiked to Australia and 
back for a holiday) and in his book he 
surveys his subject from beginning to end 
with the same determination to cover the 
whole ground. 


Then to bring us right up to the present 
hour with almost journalistic urgency, the 
Rev. E. R. Blamires gives us his unsparing 
War TESTS THE CHURCH (4s. 6d. from FoR). 
Dismissing summarily all apologias for 
Christian support of war, he marshals all 
the facts and arguments against it and dares 
the Church to disagree. For all Christian 
speakers a most useful handbook of im- 
formation, quotation and argument. 


Finally there is the magnificent concep- 
tion of world-wide Christian action for 
peace put forward by its life-long cham- 
pion, Dr. A. D. Belden, in his Pax Curisn 
(Ss. from the author). Here, Dr. Belden 
looks far into the future and sees the whole 
Church with its 600 million members uni- 
ing to secure the peace of the world, It is 
a vision which has captured the imagination 
and support of Christian theologians and 
historians such as Dr, Nels Ferré and 
Professor Latourette, and Dr. Belden’s plan 
to link together the unity of Christ’s Church 
and the unity of mankind may be a proph- 
etic conjunction which the future will justify. 


For those who like their reading to be 
short, snappy and sparkling, there is the 
astonishing bargain of NEw AGe ror PEacs. 
This is a splendidly got-up and illustrated 
symposium, in magazine format, of the 
views of many Christian pacifists, left, right 
and centre. For pithy presentation and up- 
to-date argument, don’t miss it at 2s. 6d. 


As for pamphlets and leaflets, they are 
legion. There is the series (1s. each) of Alex 
Wood Memorial Lectures by front-rank 
authorities, amongst which may be mea- 
tioned Dr. Donald Soper's Here Stand 1, 
and for its appeal to youth, another 
teacher’s booklet A Stake in the Future 
OS from FoR) by Mr. Fred Moorhouse, 

a. 


There is a well-stocked arsenal to ana 
Christian fighters for peace! For we believe 
in the sword. “The sword of the Spirit i 
the Word—of God.” 


Footnote: Books from the FoR can be 
obtained from 29 Gt, James St. London, 
W.C.1. All books mentioned in this article 
can be obtained from Housmans Bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
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Workmen token striking in support of the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War’s Campaign in Stevenage last year. 


NORTHERN DEMONSTRATION 


‘THE Northern Direct Action Com- 

mittee announced this week that 
its plans for a civil disobedience cam- 
paign at the H-bomber base at Fin- 
ningley near Doncaster on July 30 are 
going ahead. 


In reply to a telegram from Peace News 
enquiring whether or not the sentences 
against the Foulness demonstrators at 
Southend on May 2 had affected the Com- 
mittee’s plans, the Committee wired “ Not 
on your Nellie-—NDAC.” 


In a circular to supporters the Committee 
lists those volunteers, jailed after Operation 
Foulness, who had also volunteered for the 


campaign at Finningley, and appeals for 
““ten voices for every one silenced”! 


Meanwhile the work of the Committee 
continues. A conference on direct action 
and non-violent techniques of resistance 
will take place in Doncaster, Yorks, on 
May 28-29 beginning on the Saturday even- 
ing at 6.30 p.m, at the Trades Institute, 7 
Northbridge Rd. 


Doncaster Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is co-operating in the preliminary 
field work which is being done in the area 
before the demonstration, but the Com- 
mittee is also appealing for other volun- 
teers particularly at Whitsun (June 4-5), 


The Yorkshire Region of the Campaign 
will organise the legal supporters’ demon- 
stration in conjunction with the civil dis- 
obedience project. The National CND has 
promised support, and it is hoped that local 
groups will send supporters. Contingents 


Important Epworth Books 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE ATOMIC AGE 
By Prof, C, A. Coulson, F.R.S. 
On what scale must we plan the future use of nuclear power, and in what 
frame of mind should Christians approach the splendid opportunities for 
the future? Is Christian responsibility here on a different level from 
non-Christian? These are some of the problems that Mr. Coulson deals 
with. This book shows where and in what spirit the answers may be found. 
3s. 6d. net 
NUCLEAR KNOWLEDGE AND CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
Page By Prof. C, A, Coulson, F.R.S. 

No one is likely to read this little booklet without being startled into 
realising his own responsibility in this, the most far-reaching of all the 
scientific discoveries of the last hundred years. 
9d. net 
A CHRISTIAN COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM 
By Edward Rogers 
The Times called this book “a learned, shrewd and comprehensive comment- 
ary on the various forms of Communism, theoretical and practical, from 
Plato to Stalin, written from the Christian point of view,” and also advised 
those thinking of wading through Marx’s Das Kapital to “‘ read Mr. Rogers 
instead.” 
3s. 6d. net 
IT IS HARD TO WORK FOR GOD 

By Donald O. Soper 


These sermons were not preached with publication in view, nor, indeed, 


were they written down. 


But a recording was made of them, and it is 


from this that the present text is taken. As a result, we have here the 
words of this great preacher as he delivered them, incisive and direct. 
3s. 6d. net 


THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE IN POLITICS 
By George Thomas, M.P. 
The distinguished author says that Christian witness in politi t b 
based on three fundamentals of Christ’s teaching—that Boone Tate fore 
than anything else in the world; that service to others is the mark of a 
good life; and that love is the Se eane foundation of a reasonable ethic. 
s. 6d. net 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICA: Yesterday and Today 
By Rt, Hon, James Griffiths, mp. 
Africa has never becn more in the news than today, when growi 
take their place in the comity of nations. Certainly the rat of the werd, 
and not teast the “white world”, needs to come to terms with Africa. 
Mr. Griffiths points to the crucial choices which present themselves to 
statesmen aode ropes today. 
s. 6d. net 
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STREAK 


Redundancy in Missileville 


Peace News Reperter 
EDUNDANCY—that fear-spelling word—comes to Britain's first New Town 


' today (Friday). 


Many at the de Havilland factory in Stevenage New 


Town are being told that their work on Blue Streak is no longer wanted. A 


few weeks’ grace, then dismissal. 


Stevenage is not the first casualty of 
Britain’s still-born H-missile. Spadeadam in 
Cumberland is already smitten. Here hun- 
dreds who worked on Blue Streak’s Rolls- 
Royce engines at the specially-built 500- 
acre plant have already been given notice, 
just as a housing programme for them 
neared completion. As the £20,000,000 
plant runs down the hopes of tradesmen 
are dashed in nearby Brampton—boom- 
town satellite of Spadeadam success, 


At Bracknell in Berkshire, the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., makers of the missile’s 


DIRECT ACTION NEWS ROUND-UP 


from local National Union of Mineworkers’ 
branches will also be on the march. 


The secretary of the Northern Direct 
Action Committee is Mary Ringsleben, 15 
Burton Crescent, Leeds 6, Yorks, 


The Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War is currently planning two 
campaigns. 


I. INDUSTRIAL CAMPAIGN 


A CAMPAIGN centred around firms 
+*% making nuclear weapons or their com- 
ponents is to be conducted during July and 
August. 


Main reasons for such a campaign are: 


(a) the current swing in the Labour and 
Trade Union movement suggests that in- 
dustrial workers may be more willing to 
consider industrial action against the bomb. 


(b) the abandonment of Blue Streak 
shows that there is no security in such jobs 
in the age of the nuclear arms race. 


The campaign will involve picketing, can- 
vassing, leafleting, marches and approach- 
ing trade union branches. The Committee 
has appealed for money and volunteers to 
make this pessible. 

A meeting for volunteers to discuss the 
form of such a campaign is fixed for Satur- 
day, May 28, from 6.30-9.30 p.m. at Friends 
International Centre, Tavistock Square, 
London. 


2. REVENUE REFUSAL 


AT two meetings held at Student Meve- 

+* ment House, London, on May 7 people 
interested in refusing to pay the portion of 
rates intended for Civil Defence or the 
Defence portion of income tax discussed 
ways of implementing such a campaign. 

A total of about sixty people attended 
during the day. Working committees were 
set up to consider action to be taken by 
ratepayers, Schedule D and PAYE tax- 
payers. Activities to be undertaken may 
include a deputation to the Treasury, 
picketing of local tax offices, letters of pro- 
test to MPs, organised group protests by 
professional people and raising the ques- 
tion at trade union meetings. 


It was also decided that persons refusing 
to pay tax for Defence should put forward 
some positive proposal for an alternative 
use for the money, such as the United 
Nations specialised agencies. 


Curates support Archbishop 


GROUP of Church of England curates, 
none of them earning more than £9 a 
week, have agreed to send a contribution 
from their pay to the Archbishop of Cape 
Town to help him in his efforts to secure 
justice for the non-White South Africans. 
The Rev. Paul Oestreicher, one of the 
group who was in the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship contingent on the Aldermaston 
March, and works in a church in the East 
End of London, is organising the Fund. 


guidance system, lay off their first 200 next 
month. 

In Stevenage no one yet knows how 
many are to be sent job-hunting, though a 
figure as high as 700 was mentioned at a 
recent Trades Council meeting. 

The fate of some depends on that un- 
known quantity—space research. This ex- 
citing phrase became cover-up propaganda 
after a campaign last year in Stevenage by 
the Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War helped to make Blue Streak’s 
body-blasting properties common know- 
ledge. 

Now, saddled with an unwanted missile, 
the Government finds itself in the embar- 
rassing situation of being expected to make 
propaganda into some kind of reality. 
What kind is at present worrying Whitehall 
no end. It is one thing tapping the public 
purse for a modest sum to win a bit of 
prestige by investigating the universe, and 
quite another, as Lord Hailsham pointed 
out recently, to set in motion a programme 
big enough—and costly enough—to absorb 
Blue Streak’s surplus labour. 

Other de Havilland workers will find 
employment elsewhere in its branches. 
Still others may find jobs in Stevenage at 
the giant English Electric factory where 
over a quarter of the town’s working popu- 
lation turn out Thunderbird and Blue Water 
missiles. 


Made into gypstes 


But the redundant—how do they feel ? 
For many, victims of earlier defence vacil- 
lations, redundancy is no new experience. 
Laid off by aircraft firms in the North, 
Scotland and Canada, they sought work in 
Stevenage. 

As one de Havilland shop steward 
summed it up last week: “The Govern- 
ment is making us in the aircraft industry 
into a band of gypsies.” 

The unemployment threat has not been 
lost on Mr, Martin Maddan, Conservative 
MP for Hitchin division, which encom- 
passes Stevenage. His agent conceded in a 
press statement last week that there was 
bound to be great concern locally because 
the fact of Stevenage’s dependence on 
armaments had been much emphasised re- 
cently. The Direct Action Committee’s 
New Town campaign certainly made its 
mark ! 

The concentration on missile manufac- 
ture, which has earned the town the nick- 
name of Missileville, was also a feature of 
a published statement by the Stevenage 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament draw- 
ing attention to the lesson of Blue Streak : 
“ Blue Streak’s . . . death brings home the 
basic insecurity of all who work in the 
nuclear weapons industry. Rapid tech- 
nological advance is bound to lead to 
sweeping changes in ‘ defence’ policy, for 
“defence” is always priority in research 
and development. 

Other missiles may soon follow Blue 
Streak to the grave, 

All this underlines the need for diversifi- 
cation of industry in the town. We 
therefore appeal for more industry of a 
constructive character to be brought in, 
and such plans as exist for this to be 
made known.” 

Stevenage was not meant to become Mis- 
sileville. In 1949, during the planning 
stages of the New Town, the Development 
Corporation made special reference to the 
dangers of reliance on any one industry. 

But “defence” dictates otherwise, and 
the economy of whole towns is made de- 
pendent on the war machine. Stevenage 
and Spadeadam have been sacrificed to the 
needs of “ defence ” imperialism. 


“ 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


You are invited to discuss this matter with 
Mr. M. C. T. Mander of Nyasaland. Move- 


ment for a Pacifist Church Meeting on 
Sunday, May 15, at 4 p.m. at Friends 


International Centre, 


32. Tavistock 20 
N.W.1. Tea provided. 2 
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Non-violence in France 


YT seems to me that the non-violent action 

in France at Vincennes in support of the 
Algerian war victims (reported in PN May 
6) is one of the most significant stories of 
the week just because it is against the roots 
of war and violence although it is not 
demanding disarmament. 


It is when people see that non-violence 
is actually a more effective, more successful 
way to “fight” for those values which we 
really want most, human not material 
values, then, and only then, will the masses 
of people be ready to disarm. Until then 
all the disarmament talks will be little more 
than camouflage to appease the naive war 
haters. 


France is awakening. The concepts of 
non-violence are spreading beyond the 
small groups of Protestants and anarchists, 
reaching the peoples of the cities and vil- 
Iages. The work of Lanza del Vasto, a 
devout Catholic and Gandhian, and of his 
followers in his ashram in South France 
and the other courageous French pacifists, 
is beginning to bear fruit. 

There is a long way to go but the wind 
is in the right direction—BOB LUIT- 
WEILER, c/o American Express, 11 rue 
Scribe, Paris. 


Summit proposal 


URING the second reading of the In- 

ternational Development Association 
Bill, Mr. Hilary Marquand (Labour, Mid- 
dlesbrough) suggested that at the Summit 
Conference the Prime Minister should pro- 
pose that every nation undertake to contri- 
bute a fixed proportion of its arms budget 
to the purpose of the Bill. 

This proposal is surely one which could 
have significant effect on the whole trend 
of human history. What do the Giants 
say ? 

“France is convinced that peace will re- 
main precarious as long as millions of 
human beings remain in the depth of 
misery alongside their more fortunate 
brothers.”—President de Gaulle, address- 
ing both Houses of Parliament, April 6, 
1960. 

“There are one billion, seven hundred 
million people living today without suffi- © 
cient food, clothing, shelter, and health 
facilities. They are just going to have an 
explosion if we do not help them.—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, TV broadcast, London, 
1959, 


“We would like to devote all our economy 


SUNDAY, MAY [5 3.15 p.m. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Eve of summit rally 


Send off delegates to Paris 
Speakers : 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY 
FRED HOLLINGSWORTH 
R. BEAMISH 
ANNA STEELE 
March from Marble Arch 
2.30 p.m. led by youth delegates 


BRITISH PEACE COMMITTEE 


“THE RELEVANCE of an 
IMPOSSIBLE IDEAL ” 


Paper back reprint, pp. 56, 3s. 6d. (postage 
4d.) This is Prof. G. H. C. MACGREGOR’s 
reply to the Christian non-pacifist argument 
against pacifism. 

“WAR TESTS THE CHURCH ” 


Paper cover, pp. 122, 4s. 6d. (postage 5d.), 
by Rev. E. P. BLAMIRES. 


“OPPRESSION, THE OPPRESSED 
and THE CHURCH” 


Paper cover, pp. 21, 4s. 6d. (postage 2d.) 


Pastor ANDRE TROCME's 
memorial lecture 1960. 


“SHOULD WE CONTRACT 
OUT?” 


4 pp. leaflet, 2d., Is. 9d. doz. (postage 2d.) 
by REV. CLAUD COLTMAN. 


Alex Wood 


Order from: 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
29 Great James Street, London, W.C.I. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Not sufficient means for the 


and resources to peaceful purposes ... 
abundance of food, clothing, houses.”— 
Mr. Khrushchev, United Nations, 1959. 


We in this Federation are convinced that 
once the disarmament race is linked to 
adventure on behalf of the hungry and the 
sick—-to exploring the possibilities of desert, 
ocean and the waste lands of the world— 
it will not stop until “ Save the World from 
Hunger Year Appeal” has, like “‘ World 
Refugee Year Appeal” before it, doubled 
its target. Then the War on Want and 
the War against War will be reaching their 
final victory. They stand or fall together.— 
OLWEN BATTERSBY, Press Representa- 
tive, Federation of War on Want Groups, 
80 Muswell Hill Rd., London, N.10. 


Tax refusal 


ON BARNES (PN, April 29) is surely 

treading on dangerous ground when he 
refuses not to pay taxes because “ demo- 
cracy has decided to institute a tax system.” 
Suppose “‘ democracy ” decides to conscript 
me, and decided that I shall fly in a V- 
bomber and drop hydrogen bombs on civi- 
lian centres? Do I agree with this merely 
because I live in a ‘ democracy ” ? 


If we oppose arms expenditure, then we 
should refuse to pay the appropriate pro- 
portion of our taxes, just as, if we oppose 
war, we should refuse to bear arms. 


Secondly, “suppose everybody who dis- 
agreed with any expenditure did the 
same?” Then those who did, if any, 
would be punished by the state, just as 
those who refuse to pay taxes for arms will 
be punished. We must, of course, “ allow 
everybody else to do as we propose to do.” 
But how many will ? The essential point is 
that people generally feel that the services 
provided by the state are useful, and they 
are therefore willing to pay taxes. I think 
that they are unlikely to change this view 
—except with respect to armaments and 
Civil Defence. 

Thirdly, if a majority of the people do 
suddenly decide to refuse to pay taxes, what 
democrat can complain ?—M, K, JOHN- 
SON, 41 New Square, Cambridge. 


Nazis in East Germany 
WAS sorry to see Peace News (April 8) 


join in the propaganda campaign against 
the German Democratic Republic with alle- 
gations that there was “little to choose be-- 
tween the Adenauer regime and that of 
Herr Ulbricht ” in connection with the em- 
ployment in high office of former Nazis. 
This is simply not true. The West German 
Cabinet, for instance, contains a number of 
men who were not only former Nazis but 
who occupied important positions under 
Hitler and were actively implicated in Nazi 
crimes, An analysis of the Cabinet of the 
GDR shows that almost every member of 


underdeveloped countries ... 


the Cabinet was an active anti-Nazi; eight 
spent long terms in Nazi concentration 
camps, nine were forced to emigrate, of 
whom four fought in the ranks of the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain. Anti-Nazis like 
these in the Cabinet are the best guarantee 
that there is no chance for any kind of 
Nazi influence or a Nazi come-back. 

You quote the names of a number of 
former Nazis now working in East Ger- 
many. What you failed to state, however, 
was that almost all these men joined the 
Free Germany Movement in the Soviet 
Union before the downfall of Hitler and 
did dangerous front-line work against the 
Wehrmacht; they certainly redeemed their 
earlier mistakes. One of the cases which 
you cited is particularly interesting; that is 
the case of Emst Grossmann. He was in 
fact, as a young man, a Nazi and he later 
became a member of the Central Committee 
of the Socialist Unity Party. When the 
facts about his past record became known 
he was immediately removed from the Cen- 
tral Committee and severely censured for 
concealing information about his past. He 
is today working on a collective farm in 
the Leipzig area—scarcely a “ leading posi- 
tion.” Another interesting case is that of 
Horst Andress-Dressler, a former Nazi pro- 
pagandist. He works today in a subor- 
dinate position in a provincial theatre, not 
as a “leading propagandist ” as you state. 

There is of course another fundamental 
difference between the positions of former 
Nazis in the two German states; in West 
Germany they are permitted to continue 
with their nationalist and militarist propa- 
ganda, whether they are in leading positions 
or not, In the German Democratic Re- 
public such propaganda and such activities 
are absolutely prohibited and former Nazis 
would have no opportunity to indulge in 
them even if they wished to do so—_JOHN 
PEET, Editor, Democratic German Report, 
Friedrichstrasse 167/111, Berlin, W.8. 


J. Allen Skinner comments: “ Democratic 
German Report,” as Editor of which Mr. 
John Peet writes, is published on behalf of 
and financed by the East German Govern- 
ment, It publishes a good deal of useful 
information, some of which has from time 
to time been used with acknowledgement 
in Peace News. It is a “ public relations” 
organ, whose function it is to present the 
best case for the East German political 
structure and in consequence to supply in- 
formation, doubtless often true, in denigra- 
tion of the West German political structure. 
It is very apparent that it does not seek to 
present an impartial selection of news and 
information, and I do not think that Mr. 
Peet would make any such claim for it. 

This fact must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering Mr, Peet's letter. I did not in my 
notes “join in the propaganda campaign 
against the German Democratic Republic.” 


There is doubtless such a campaign. There 
is also a campaign against the German 
Federal Republic, largely conducted by the 
Communist Parties, and of this campaign 
“Democratic German Report” is one of 
the instruments. I am in no position to 
assess the value of the two sets of allega- 
tions made in the course of these cam- 
paigns, and all that Peace News did in re- 
printing the item from Reynolds News was 
to draw attention to the fact that there were 
two sets of allegation. 

It is highly probable that many people 
who have been able, with greater or less 
enthusiasm, to endorse one form of tatali- 
tarian regime will not find as much diffi- 
culty in supporting another form of totali- 
tarian regime as do those who value free 
institutions, and my notes sought to draw 
attention to the tendency to the moral abdi- 
cation of the individual under the pulls and 
pressures of present-day governmental 
trends. 

The point that Mr. Peet makes about the 
prohibition of nationalist and militarist pro- 
paganda in East Germany, in contrast with 
the situation in West Germany, is disingen- 
uous; it points to an important difference 
between West’ and East Germany which, 
much as I dislike Dr. Adenauer and his 
regime, I recognise to be in favour of the 
German Federal Republic as against the 
East German political structure. 

It is true that there is a good deal of 
nationalist and militarist and even pro- 
totalitarian propaganda in West Germany, 
and that this is not suppressed by law. The 
same thing, as a matter of fact, applies to 
Britain, where we have a Mosley party and 
a number of other equally unpleasant poli- 
tical manifestations. We regard it as part 
of the price of freedom of expression. Both 
in West Germany and Britain it is also pos- 
sible for pacifist organisations to exist, as it 
is possible for political organisations to 
exist which propound and advocate different 
policies from that of the Government, It 
is also possible for publications as out- 
spoken as Peace News in criticism of Gov- 
ernment policy to be published in West 
Germany. None of these things can hap- 
pen in East Germany, and the fact that 
Mr, Peet is able to draw the contrast he 
does in his concluding paragraph is merely 
one aspect of the difference between sup- 
pression of opinion not in line with govern- 
ment views and a genuine degree of free- 
dom of expression. 


Withdrawal of labour 


if ENTIRELY agree with R. A. Florey 

(PN, April 22), but would point out that 
it is essential to call on the individual trade 
unions in every country including Germany 
to ban work on nuclear weapons, bomber 
bases and rocket sites, 

We cannot depend on the TUC alone 
or its equivalent in any country. It is neces- 
sary for an organised and sustained effort 
by letter and personal visits to the various 
countries—A. G, MILLS, 1 Penyfron Cat- 
tages, Llanbadarn, Aberystwyth, Cards, 


The Secretary General of 
Workers’ Union, whose 


the Gambia 
photograph 


appeared in last week’s PN, is M. E. 
Jallow (Not H. J. Joof, who is his close 


_ co-worker). 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Youth Holiday Conference 


31st July — 6th August, 1960 
ANTRIM HOUSE SCARBOROUGH 
“Youth Looks at the World— 
Which Way Forward? ” 


Speakers : Anthony Brooke 
Geoffrey Carnall 


Summer Conference 


6th — 13th August, 1960 
CULHAM COLLEGE, ABINGDON 
BERKSHIRE 
“ Swords Into Ploughshares ” 


Speakers: Rev. J. E. Newport 
Leslie Aldous 

Rey. Leonard Hurst 
Grigor McClelland 
Dr. Harold Miller 


Information from : 


F.o.R,, 29 Great James St., London, W.C.! 
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replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.!. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

: Pax House, for individual attention, good 
or ca horaely atmosphere, h & c. Alfred & 
Malic Roth, 17, Melville Rd., Hove 2, Sussex. 
Telephone 70945. 

WDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
ceed House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sands and sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own 
kitchen. Trevor & Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. 
PERSONAL 


ICATING, shorthand, typing, translations. 
Pec Eyes 10 Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.1I1-. 


ENT 3324. he 
FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post anywhere. 
Booklet and price list free under plain cover. 
Premier Laboratories (Box 60), 333 Gray's Inn 
Reade tte U., BOWMANT 18. (8 
5 4 (Bowman 
{lables aie best wishes to friends. Glad to 
have met many at PPU AGM. 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase : 1336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received oy 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 


London, N.1. 

SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets 
supplied ‘on sale or return for meetings of all 
eds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
sellers, 5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, Londoa, 
Nt 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 


LITERATURE 


FLAME, the independent, radical monthly, price 
sixpence. May issue now available from Graham 
Bros., 5 The Street, Didmarton, Badminton, Glos. 

FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peaco News. They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

KERISM. Information and Jiterature _ re- 
aie the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Eustan Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 

SARVODAYA—tmonthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India_may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., Londoa, 
Wil, at 12s. yearly, or Is. (post 2d.) each issus. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 
featured in every issue. Every Friday, 12 pages. 
44. 


FOR SALE 


PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY : 
Manilla envelopes 6” x 3}"—10s. 6d. 1,000 box; 
9 x 4”"—24s. 6d. 1,000 box. White envelopes 
6” x 3}"—17s. 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/ 
styles available. Plain postcards 2s. 3d. 100; quarto 
bank paper 6s. 500 sheets. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from 6d. each. Postage extra, special quota- 
tions for larger quantities. All profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
King's Cross, London, N.J. (TERminus 8248.) 


SPECIAL OFFER, BANK TYPING paper (white 
quarto) | ream 7s. 6d., 6 reams for 37s. 6d. 
post free. Special price for Jarger quantities. 
Order all your stationery from Housmans (Peace 
News Lid), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.I. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 

LONDON REGIONAL COUNCIL CND require 
an Assistant Regional Secretary. Qualifications: 
efficient shorthand typist, capable of organising small 
but busy office, member of the Campaign. Salary 
up to £450 p.a. Applications in writing within seven 
days of appearance of this advertisement to The 
Chairman, » 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


PEACE NEWS OFFICE js open up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the dispatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed (Mon. to Fri., 


9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 5, Caledonian Rd., King's 
Cross, London, N.1. 


MALTA —- 
ISLAND PRISONER 


By Fenner Brockway, MP 


NATO'’S 


ANY times in these columns I have referred to Malta. { have just visited 

the island. | want to ask for the support of all freedom-loving people in 
Britain, Africa, Asia, Europe, the Americas, the Commonwealth—wherever my 
words can reach—for the Maltese people in their claim for independence. 


Two years ago the elected Parliament 
of Malta, which had considerable powers 
of self-government, was dissolved by the 
Governor after a dispute with the Labour 
Government and its Prime Minister, Mr. 
Dom Mintoff. Since then the island (or 
rather, islands, for there are three) has been 
governed under a dictatorship. The Gover- 
nor has ruled by his personal decree, ad- 
vised only by a small council of nominated 
and utterly unrepresentative persons. 


Three years ago it was hoped that Malta 
might be integrated with Britain, with 
representatives in the Parliament at West- 
minster. An all-party delegation from the 
House of Commons recommended that 
Malta should have its own Parliament 
determining internal administration and at 
the same time have Members of the House 
of Commons to participate in wider 
decisions. 


Those of us who believe in self-deter- 
mination urged that the Maltese people 
themselves should be given an opportunity 
to declare their opinion. They did so in 
a referendum which, with the backing of 
the Malta Labour Party, endorsed the plan. 
It broke down for three reasons. 


Mintoff’s demands 


First, Mr. Mintoff claimed that the social 
services of Britain—benefits for unemploy- 
ment, sickness and injury, the National 
Health Service, children’s allowances, and 
old age pensions—should be applied to 
Malta in return for Maltese contributions. 
The British Government was prepared to 
accept this only in delayed stages. 


Secondly, Mr. Mintoff wanted assurances 
regarding the future of the Maltese dock- 
yards and Maltese participation in the deci- 
sions reached. The livelihood of the people 
largely depended on the naval dockyards, 
which the Government had decided to give 
up owing to changes in British defence 
policy. Mr. Mintoff and the Maltese Labour 
Party were not satisfied with the assurances 
given. 

Thirdly, strong opposition developed in 


the Tory Party at Westminster to the plan 
for Maltese representation in the House of 


Send notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date. TOWN, Time. Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Friday, May 13 


BRISTOL: 6-7 p.m. 6 Ashgrove Road, Redland. 
Speaker on Nyasaland. Discussion. Bristol PPU 
Groups. 

Saturday, May 14 

ALTON : 6.30 p.m._ Market Sq. Public Meeting. 
Austin Underwood, Ted Berrow, John Hoyland, 
Martin Hyman. Alton & District CND. 


ALTON: 7.30 p.m. Methodist Schoo! Room. 
Film Show, “ Children of Hiroshima.”° Speaker : 
‘Austin Underwood. Alton and District CND. 

LEICESTER 1 7.45 p.m. 81 Clarendon Park Rd. 
" Early Days of Peaco News."" Des. Oliver. PPU. 

LONDON, W.1: 2 p.m. Asquith Room, 2 Soho 
Sq. AGM Labour | Peace Fellowship. 5.15 p.m. 
Leslie Hale, M.P. ‘‘ The L.P.F.’s Future Role in 
the Labour Movement. 


LONDON, W.1: 2.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Spring Fair. Adm. is. Gala 


Entertninment 8 p.m., adm. 3s. 6d. London Region 


Saturday, May 14, and Sunday, May 15 
ALTON: Two-day march round Alton, along 
perimeter of area of irreparable damage if an H- 
bomb fell on the town. Supporters contact Farn- 
ham Youth CND, Sec. Barbara Mann, Woodlawn, 
Beech, Alton. Accommodation provided. 


Sunday, May 15 
LONDON, N.W.1: 4 p.m. Friends Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq.. ‘‘ Central African Federation.” 


Address by M. CT. Mander of Nyasaland. Move- 
ment for a Pacifist Church of Christ. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 3.15 p.m. Even- 
song. Prayers for peace on eve of Summit talks by 
the Bishop of London; Preacher: Canon L. John 


Collins. 
Monday, May 16 

LONDON, S.W.7: 7.30 p.m. Albert Hall. ‘‘ Plan 
for Peace.”’ Dr, Martin Nicmoeller, the Bishop of 
Llandaff. Rev. Clifford Macquire and 
Tickets 2s, 6d. and 1s. FoR. 

LONDON. S.W.1: 10.30 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 
Ebury Bdg. Ho., Ebury Bdg. Rd. London Appel- 
late Tribunal for COs. Public admitted. 

LONDON. S.W.1: 3.45. p.m. — Westminster 
Chapel. Buckingham Gate. Congregational Pacifist 
Fellowship AGM. 


Tuesday, May 17 
S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall. 
Public Meeting. ‘‘ Radiation Hazards."' Prof. J. 
Rotblat, Dr. B. Stross, MP. Admn. free. Ques- 
tions invited. Organised by London nurses for all. 

LONDON, S.W.1: 5-6 p.m. Livingstone House, 
Broadway. Rev. Clifford Macquire: ‘‘ Are pacifists 
a minority now?’' Cong. Pacifist Fellowship. 

Wednesday, May 18 

LONDON. E.1: 7.30 p.m. St. Botolph's Church. 
People of all Faiths Service. World Congress of 
Faiths. 

LONDON. N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Church, Lower 
Fore St. Group AGM. “ Pacifist Action Now,” 
Wallace Hancock. Edmonton PPU.. 

Thursday, May 19 

BIDEFORD: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall, ‘‘ Nuclear 
Disarmament.’* N. Devon CND. 

LONDON, E.6: 7.45 p.m. Town Hall. Barking 
Rd., E.6. Public Meeting ‘‘ After the Summit.” 
Anna Steele, Rev C. R. Crews. East Ham CND. 

LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Rd., Harry Mister ‘‘ Peacemaking in the 
1960s."" Leytonstone PPU. 

Saturday, May 21 

EASTBOURNE: 3.30 p.m. 

Mou Wish Rd. Area Meeting. 


others. 


LONDON. 


Friends Meeting 
Stuart Morris. 


Commons as well as to the cost of extend- 


ing British social services to Malta and of 
economic responsibility for the island. The 
Tories knew that the people would elect 
Labour MPs. They appeared to forget 
Britain’s moral obligations to Malta, which 
had been bombed more continuously during 
the war than any Allied territory. 


Independence refused 


When the negotiations broke down, the 
Malta Labour Party declared for indepen- 
dence. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial 
Secretary, wouldn’t even discuss it. Mean- 
while, the trade unions declared a general 
strike on the dockyard issue. There was 
conflict between the Governor and Mr. 
Mintoff, still Prime Minister, on the use 
of the police. Mr. Mintoff resigned on this 
issue and on the wider issues. Parliament 
was closed down. 


What is the reason for the refusal of 
independence to Malta? No one can 
visit the islands without realising that the 
denial of self-government and _ self-deter- 
mination arises from their importance as a 
military strategic base. 


In the centre of Valetta, the capital, is a 
large building, carrying flags of the Western 
Powers, which is the Mediterranean head- 
quarters of NATO. As I motored round 
the island, I was astonished by the size of 
the British barracks and operational grounds, 
and the military airfields. In the docks 
naval craft of all the NATO Powers, 
cruisers, gun-boats, and submarines, were 
anchored. Underneath the rocky. surface 
large supplies of oil and other war materials 
are stored in preparation for any war emer- 
gency. I had the impression that Malta was 
under a military occupation. 


Two principles are involved here. The 
first is that the declared purpose of NATO 
and British arms is the defence of democ- 
racy and liberty. How can they then be 
made an excuse for denying democracy 
and liberty to Malta? 

The second is that Britain and, indeed, 
all the member-states of the United Nations, 
have accepted the right of peoples to self- 
determination. Surely the greatest of all 
the rights of self-determination is a recogni- 


Wish Rd., Public Meeting ‘* Foundations of Peace "’ 
Any Questions? Hilda von Klenze, Douglas Clark, 
Stuart Morris. Question Master: Mary Wray, PPU. 


IPSWICH: 3 p.m. 27. The Avenue, Trimley 
St. Mary. Felixstowe Group PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Business and discussion. Visitors welcome. Uni- 
versal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


Sunday, May 22 


LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Sufi Aziz  Balouch, Universal  Retigion-Pacifist 
Fellowship. 


Tuesday, May 24 
EPSOM: 8 p.m. Lecture Hall (Minor Hall down- 
stairs) Upper High St. ‘‘ Direct Action ’' lan Dixon. 
Epsom YCND. 
Thursday, May 26 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Rd. Group discussion. Leytonstone PPU. 


cas Lik uuu tteaal TT LutT ake LOL ecu etka Ta Techie Tamils dal 
Every week { 


SATURDAYS 

LONDON, W.11: Portobello or Golborne Rd. 
Peace Bookstall in Market. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Helpers 
for two hours shifts are needed. Apply to Secre- 
tary, BAY 2086, or Organiser, FLA 7906.  Por- 
chester PPU. 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. Weekend 
work camps take place whenever possible. Phone 
BUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 


munity. IVS. 
TUESDAYS 
MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m. Deansgate Bilite Site 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPP. 
WEDNESDAYS 
LONDON : 8 p.m., 5 Caledonian R4., N.f. Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. 
THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Lane (near Green Man), H.10 and £.11 Group PPU. 
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tion that peoples should decide for them- 
selves what military forces should occupy 
their territory. 


Modern war means that the whole of the 
Maltese islands could be destroyed by one 
hydrogen bomb. Have not their peoples the 
right to decide whether their lands should 
be made a military base inviting such an 
attack? 


They might decide that the issues at stake 
are so important that they will face the 
dangers. They might decide, as other ex- 
colonial territories have decided, that they 
do not wish to be identified with either of 
the Power blocs. They would weigh the 
alternatives. But how can anyone who 
believes in liberty deny that the decision, 
involving life and death, should be in their 
hands? 

Malta’s military importance is the real 
ground why independence is refused, but 
two other excuses are given. 

The first is that the population of 330,000 
is too small to become a sovereign nation. 
Size is not the test of nationhood. Malta 
has its distinctive Phoenician race, its own 
culture, its own language. It has greater 
homogeniety than most of the member 
states of the United Nations. It is incon- 
testably a nation, 


Why not a tourist centre ? 


Secondly, it is urged that Malta cannot 
be economically self-supporting. In fact, 
the islands are almost uniquely situated for 
economic development. They lie between 
two continents, easily accessible to both. 
They have wonderful harbours. Their dock- 
yards could become construction and repair 
centres for the merchant services which 
pass in procession, West to East, East to 
West, along its coast. Industries could serve 
both Europe and Africa. It could become 
one of the most attractive tourist centres 
in the world. 

I motored along its coast. The sea broke 
over rocks and caressed the sands. The 
road, built by Malta’s Labour Government, 
was good. But there was hardly a person 
to be seen. The land largely used for 
military training. Lying waste. 

I visualised the tourist resort this might 
become. What an opportunity for architec- 
ture in loveliness of design! How people 
would flock to the golden sunshine, the 
warm sea, the rugged beauty! 

The leaders of the Maltese people under- 
stand that, if they are to win their struggle 
for independence, if they are to transform 
their economy from a military to a civilian 
basis, they must have the co-operation not 
only of the people of Britain, but of other 
Nations, particularly their neighbouring 
countries in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Mintoff has recently led a deputation 
to Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and the United 
Arab Republic. Italy was non-committal. 
The three other Governments promised full 
co-operation. The deputation will shortly 
be going to Tunisia and Morocco. I know 
it will win co-operation there. 

I anticipate that in the autumn the British 
Government may open negotiations with the 
Maltese representatives. All of us who 
cherish freedom must give Malta our sup- 
port. Later, the issue will probably go to 
the United Nations. I ask for the support 
of all the Governments in the Afro-Asian 
Group. I ask for the support of all the 
Delegations who accept the right of peoples 
to decide their own destinies. 

On my visit I was impressed by the 
knowledge which the Maltese people have 
of the freedom struggle of the peoples of 
Africa, Asia and other lands, and of their 
sense of solidarity with it. I appeal to 
Africa and Asia, to democrats all over the 
world, to show their solidarity now with 
Malta. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved to 


author. 
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Summit actions 


I. STUDENT PETITION 


PHILIP ALTBACH of Chicago Univer- 

sity and David Hamilton of Harvard 
arrive in London on Sunday morning on 
their way to the Summit talks in Paris with 
a disarmament petition signed by thousands 
of American students. 


They will be speaking from Dr, Donald 
Soper’s stand in Hyde Park on Sunday 
afternoon and will receive a welcome from 
the platform at the Albert Hall rally on 
Monday, 


They leave for Paris on BEA flight 327 
on Tuesday. 


The petition was organised by the 
Student’s Peace Union and the College 
Peace Union, Co-operating organisations 
included the American Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, the American Friends Service 
Committee, the War Resisters’ League, and 
Acts for Peace, 


2. DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


From Charles S, Thompson. 


MPHE prospective scaling of the ‘“ Summit” 

should arouse special interest in the 
conference under the title “The Summit 
and the Disarmament Conference” arranged 
by the National Peace Council for May 
27-29 at Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory, 
Rugeley, Staffs. The week-end is planned 
to bring together in a common concern for 
peace both Catholics and non-Catholics, 
who will be equally represented among the 
speakers. 


Father Illtud Evans, OP, Editor of 
Blackfriars, wili speak on the ethics of dis- 
armament, and Robin Marris, MA, of Cam- 
bridge on the economic consequences. 
There will also be commentaries on the 
international situation in the light of the 
summit meeting by William Wells, QC, 
Labour MP for Walsall North, and William 
Yates, Conservative MP for The Wrekin. 


The conference will begin on the Friday 
evening and conclude after lunch on the 
Sunday, Enquiries should be addressed to 
the National Peace Council, 29 Great James 
Street, London, W.C.1, the charge for the 
week-end being £2 5s., of which 10s. should 
be sent as booking fee. 


Foulness prisoners 


A FOULNESS Prisoners’ Committee has 

been set up in support of those jailed 
for their part in the non-violent civil dis- 
obedience project at Foulness Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment on May 2. 


The committee which operates from 51 
Cathcart Road, London, S.W.10, will 
attempt to help prisoners and dependents 
when possible, and publicise the reasons for 
the former’s non-violent action at Foulness. 
Contributions to the relief fund should be 
sent to Direct Action Committee Relief 
Fund, c/o Sheila Jones, 18 Well Road, 
London, N.W.3, 


Marches in support of the prisoners will 
take place on May 21, June 18, July 16, 
August 13, September 10, October 8. 
Assembly point will be Marble Arch, 
London. Starting at 10.45 a.m. the marches 
will go through the West End to King’s 
Cross. 


The prisoners, initially taken to Brixton, 
Holloway and Wormwood Scrubs, are re- 
ported to be in the process of transfer to 
open prisons, Prison authorities have as 
yet, however, refused to give any details. 


We stayed out in City Hall park, 
New York, throughout the take-shelter 
period of the annual, nation-wide 
Civil Defence drill. New York is the 
only state with a law making partici- 
pation compulsory. 


When Henry Hearn of the Civil Defence 
auxiliary police ordered the crowd to take 
shelter there was no response. 


“Are we Americans or not?” he then 
asked. 


There were cheers followed by resump- 
tion of booing at Hearn’s attempts at in- 
timidation. 

“T now place you all under arrest for 
not obeying the law,” he announced. 
Nobody moved to leave. Some were sing- 
ing. Others were standing quietly. The 
children were playing in a plot of grass at 
the centre uf the park. 

Hearn, flanked by a few policemen, then 
began circling the crowd, arresting a man 
here, a woman there—27 in all. (They sub- 
sequently were sentenced to five days during 
which the women’s prison was picketed 
daily.) Two police waggons alongside the 
park were filled to capacity and the crowd 
had hardly been dented. It would have 
taken a number of big trucks—not police 
waggons—to transport this crowd to the 
police station. Carrying out Hearn’s mass 
arrest order simply proved unfeasible, 


THE CROWD CHEERED 


Within a few minutes the all-clear siren 
blew and the crowd cheered, This time we 
had effectively said no to civil defence as a 
safeguard against modern weapons of war. 
We had helped to dramatise the fact that 
the only real defence is to avert war. 

The arrests were haphazard. Dorothy 
Day and Ammon Hennacy of the Catholic 
Worker group, who have never missed a 
Civil Defence protest demonstration, were 
not arrested. Nor were members of the 
overall sponsoring organisation, the Civil 
Defence Protest Committee—including my- 
self—who wore special armbands, Nor 
were celebrities participating, such as 
authors, Norman Mailer and Kay Boyle, 
who had been surrounded by reporters be- 
fore the alert sounded. 


As I observed the crowd I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Was it possible in the 


T_EADERS of the non-violent anti- 

pass campaign that came to 
tragedy at Sharpeville were imprisoned 
last week. The national president of 
the South African Pan-African Con- 
gress, Mr. Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe, 
was jailed for three years. 

Four other members of the PAC national 
executive committee were each sentenced to 
two years, and 14 lesser leaders to 18 
months. They had all been in custody 
since March 21. 

Speaking before the sentence on May 4, 
Mr. Sobukwe asked the court to remember 
that all the accused had refused to plead to 


Briefly 
2,000 took part in Scotland’s “ Aldermas- 


ton” last weekend. Report and picture 
in Peace News next week. 


Belfast has its “ Aldermaston” to-morrow; 
speakers at the rally include Hugh Brock, 
Editor of Peace News. 


Dr. Kagawa, the well-known Japanese war 
resister, who died last month, is the sub- 
ject of an article by Muriel Lester in 
next week’s PN. 
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BIGGEST CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
ACTION IN THE 


OVER 500 MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN ON MAY 3 PARTICIPATED IN THE BIGGEST CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE PEACE ACTION TO TAKE PLACE IN THE USA. 


USA 


From Jim Peck 


Part of the crowd of Civil Defence protestors in the New York park. 


United States that this many people were 
risking arrest in a demonstration involving 
civil disobedience? At the time of the 
initial Civil Defence protest in 1955 we 
considered the turn out of 28 big. That 
figure was not exceeded in subsequent 
years, 

Much credit for this year’s mobilisation 
goes to a militant mothers’ committee in- 
cluding Mrs. Janice Smith who, during last 
year’s drill, independently risked arrest with 
her two childien. 


The protest in New York City was not 
limited to City Hall park. Several hundred 
college and high school students on campus 
refused to take shelter despite threats of 
expulsion. In nearby Haverstraw six per- 
sons were arrested and sentenced to five 
days in jail or $25 fines for refusing to take 
shelter. Upstate, in Schenectady, a group 
of Union College students stood in the 
centre of a park with placards, 

This widespread Civil Defence protest— 
including civil disobedience—is in a sense 
as phenomenal as the Southern sit-ins. 
Murray Kempton, New York Post colum- 
nist wrote, regarding the demonstrations: 
“We seem to be approaching a condition 
of sanity where within a year or so there'll 
be more people defying than complying 
with the Civil Defence drill.” 


Pan-African Congress leaders sentenced 


the charge which involved infringement of 
pass laws and alleged incitement to cause 
others to ignore them. 


The defendants, he said, felt no moral 
obligation to obey laws made by a White 
minority: 

“The history of the human race has 
been one of struggle for removal of 
mental, moral and spiritual oppressions, 
and we would have failed had we not 
made our contribution to that struggle.” 


The magistrate, Mr. M. J. Du Plessis, 
passing sentence, said that the nature of the 
offence, coupled with the way in which the 
anti-pass campaign was to be carried out, 
was potentially far-reaching. 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 
FOR PEACE 


Next Monday the world’s best known 
Christian pacifist, Dr. Martin Niemoller, 
speaks in London’s 7,000 capacity Albert 
Hall, Many distinguished British pacifist 
leaders will support him, and coach loads 
of church folk of all denominations will be 
flocking to London to fill this great hall. 


This enlarged issue of Peace News is a 
part of our contribution to a new drive for 
Christian action in the cause of world 
peace. We need every available helper for 
sales at the hall (please report at the front 
portico from 6.30 p.m. onwards), 


If you can get to the Albert Hall for this 
great occasion make your journey doubly 
worth while by helping to sell the paper. 
Those unable to come can get extra copies 
for 3s. a dozen (post free), send them to 
their local clergy, ministers and church 
workers, and make a new effort to gain 
new readers amongst their friends, 


On Sunday afternoon at 3.15 Canon John 
Collins preaches in St. Paul’s at a special 
service for peace to which all readers are 
invited. From 3.45 Peace News supplies for 
sale after the service will be available at the 
foot of the West Front steps. Sellers, 
please ! 


Also on Saturday from 2 p.m. enwards 
Peace News will be on sale at the Anti- 
Apartheid Trafalgar Square Rally organised 
by the Anti-Apartheid Committee. Helpers 
please report to the Charing Cross side of 
Nelson's Column. 


A recruit to PN street-selling since Alder- 
maston writes, “Get plenty of new sellers 
for PN, obviously that is all that is lack- 
ing. It took me just over two hours to sell 
right out of my twenty-four copies.” 


All out for a sales peak that the Summit 
will have to look up to, 
H.F.M. 


New Moves in the H-bomb Struggle 


FRANK ALLAUN M.P. 
Price 6d. (postage 2d.) 


UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


Foreword by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


1 dozen copies, cash with order, 4s. 6d., post free. 


13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 
(Western 7770) 
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